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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND ATHEISM. 


THERE are those who deny or doubt the existence of God. 
Others again assert that the question of the existence of a deity 
is a question lying wholly beyond the range of human know- 
ledge, and therefore nothing can be affirmed concerning it. How 
wide is the difference between such opinions and the belief of 
Christians, who form the great majority of Englishmen, it is need- 
less to point out. But the question arises whether the Christian 
majority ought to deprive persons who deny or doubt the existence 
of a deity of any of those rights or privileges which they would 
certainly enjoy as English citizens if their opinions concerning the 
Supreme Being were in accordance with Christian teaching? In 
some matters no such deprivations are inflicted. If, for instance, an 
atheist has to give evidence in a court of justice, he is allowed to 
make a solemn affirmation instead of using the words “So help me, 
God!” In this case he exercises his rights as a citizen, without 
being obliged to utter the name of God while denying his existence. 
Thus our law courts give to the atheist the same measure of civil and 
religious liberty which is possessed by his Christian fellow-citizens. 
But if elected to sit in Parliament those same words prevent the atheist 
taking his seat, unless he be dishonest enough to utter them with 
his lips while repudiating them in his heart. If he be an honest man 
the words “So help me, God!” must be as repugnant to his convic- 
tions as the word “So help me, Brahma!” would be to a Christian. 
Would it not, then, be right that Parliament should allow to the 
atheist what the courts of law allow to him, viz. the permission to 
make a solemn affirmation instead of using the words “So help me, 
God” ? Would it not be well to give the choice of taking an oath 
or of making an affirmation to all persons under all circumstances ? 
As a Christian, not merely by education, but by personal con- 
viction, I am satisfied that such is the course which should be 
adopted, not only as a matter of policy, but as a matter of principle. 
In maintaining this opinion I proceed to ask what is the question at 
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issue between the Christian and the atheist ? It is whether or not 
there is a God. Now this is a purely religious question, the reply to 
which must come from the convictions of the understanding and the 
conscience. The Christian affirms, the atheist denies, the existence 
of God. But has either of them the right to inflict civil depriva- 
tions upon the other on account of this difference? Surely not the 
Christian if he obeys his Saviour’s teaching: ‘ Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ; for this is the law and the prophets.” Now the Christian 
would assuredly complain if his atheistic fellow-citizens deprived 
him of any of his civil rights or privileges simply because his con- 
victions were opposed to theirs on the question of the existence of 
God. Obviously, then, if Christians inflict deprivations on the 
atheist for that very same difference of conviction, they do to him 
what they would not that he should do to them, and they thereby 
break the command given them by him whom they call Lord and 
Master. If we turn to the life of Jesus we shall find him teaching 
his disciples to put in practice the duty of doing to others as they 
would be done by, while ever discountenancing appeals to force as a 
means of furthering the cause of Christian truth. One day he came 
to a certain Samaritan village where they would not receive him, 
because he was going up to Jerusalem to worship. The bigotry of 
the Samaritans was roused by this simple fact. The disciples wished 
to reply by an act equally bigoted and more violent. ‘ Lord,” said 
they, ‘‘wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven 
and consume them, even as Ilias did?” But though they sought 
to strengthen their case by appealing to the example set by a great 
prophet who lived under the less enlightened teaching of the Mosaic 
dispensation, Jesus turned and “ rebuked them,” saying, “ Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of.” How many a bloody page 
has defiled the history of Christendom during the last fifteen centuries 
because this rebuke of the Saviour’s has been habitually disregarded 
by those who have set up special claims to be his ministers in Church 
and State. Among the precepts specially sanctioned by Christ, a 
prominent place is given to the duty of loving our neighbours as our- 
selves, When in explanation of it the Jewish lawyer asked, “ Who 
is my neighbour?” the Saviour (himself a Jew) answered by the 
story of the Good Samaritan. Now the Samaritan was to the Jew 
an alien by birth and a heretic by religion. It was as if, being now 
on earth, Jesus had held up to a number of Scotch Protestants a 
French Jesuit as an example of Christian charity when a Presby- 
terian minister, instead of relieving the distressed, had passed by on 
the other side; or as if, being surrounded by extreme Romanists, 
the Saviour had exemplified true charity by the conduct of a Cal- 
vinist minister ; or, when addressing devoted Anglican priests, Jesus 
had told them how one of their order turned from those in misery 
and left them to be cared for by an American Unitarian. Thus 
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vividly does Christ set forth his rule of Christian charity, of doing 
to others as we would that others should do to us, to the confusion 
alike of national and of religious prejudices. 

When the people “came by force to make him a king,” he at 
once withdrew himself, for his kingdom was a spiritual one, whose 
weapons were to be “not carnal,” but “ mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds.” Thus was it that to do to others as 
we would be done by, to arouse the conscience, to convert the heart, 
to rebuke every appeal to force, were not only principles to be found 
in the Saviour’s teaching, but principles which he applied in the 
daily maintenance and propagation of his religion, “leaving us an 
example that we should follow his steps.” That example and those 
principles are good for public as well as for private life, for the 
framers of national laws as well as for individuals in their daily 
intercourse with their brother men. 

For the first three centuries Christians possessed no temporal 
power which enabled them to apply to non-Christians even the 
mildest form of disabling or repressive legislation. Indeed, Chris- 
tianity was the object of frequent and severe persecution. The violence 
of Roman and of Jewish rulers exerted against it the full force alike 
of Church and State opposition and repression. Christianity had 
nothing to support it but its own purity and holiness, the simplicity 
of its faith, and the divineness of its love. Its weapons were not 
carnal. Its power and kingdom were not of this world. To its 
opponents it “rendered not evil for evil, nor railing for railing, but, 
contrariwise, blessing.” Upon its enemies it did not call down 
“ fire from heaven to consume them;” nor did it summon the arm 
of temporal power, nor the force of law, to its aid. It was supported 
by no earthly authority, it was strong only “in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might.’’ Its wealth consisted in “the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.’”’ Its ministers were not “lords over God’s heritage, 
but examples to the flock.” In those days did the disciples of Jesus 
follow in his steps, praying for their enemies, giving blessing for 
cursing, persuading, enlightening, convincing, and converting. Such 
were the means by which Christianity mightily prevailed. No tem- 
poral power existed to aid, or rather mar and weaken, its work by 
legislative decrees, civil disabilities, or persecuting laws. After three 
centuries of such labour the glad tidings of great joy which were to 
be “unto all nations” had by their own innate power overthrown 
the systems of a corrupt and worn-out heathendom in the hearts of 
mankind. At length the holders of temporal power were ranged on 
the side of Christianity, and the temporal arm was placed at its 
disposal. Early in the fourth century Christians attained to political 
rule under Constantine. Then they turned aside from the teaching 
of Christ, and did to others what they would no¢ that others should 
doto them. Soon the bitter strife of ecclesiastical disputation, not 
satisfied with metaphysical wrangling which puzzled the head and 
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hardened the heart, burst out into persecution. Those who called 
themselves Trinitarians and those who called themselves Arians 
drove each other into exile or prison, according as the one party or 
the other had power to do so. Bigotry triumphed, humanity suffered, 
the precepts and the example of Christ were alike set at naught. 
The evil precedent thus set was habitually followed with constantly 
augmenting injustice, oppression, and cruelty. From that fatal time 
did the fell spirit of force, restraint, civil deprivation, and persecuting 
violence enter upon the Christian scene, defile the Christian Church, 
and dishonour the Christian name. Its evil influence predominated 
in the councils of professedly Christian rulers in Church and State. 
For fifteen centuries it has borne bitter fruit in every land where 
any outward Christian body has had temporal power at its command. 
Tne stake, the rack, the scaffold, the gibbet, tortures, mutilation, 
exile, penal codes, civil disabilities, have been for generation after 
generation the instruments used for maintaining the dogmas of this, 
that, or the other denomination. The chief upholders of such accursed 
instrumentality have been the great majority of kings and priests. 
Did a massacre of St. Bartholomew take place, it was perpetrated by 
a “most Christian” king, and countenanced by the chief bishop of 
his Church. Were Covenanters hunted down in Scotland, or Roman 

Catholics fearfully oppressed in Ireland, Christian rulers carried out 
- the persecuting decrees. Were Jews treated with untold barbarity, 
all Christendom united in the perpetration of it, and seemed with 
one voice to shout, “ All things whatsoever we would not that these 
men should do to us, that will we do to them ; such are our laws and 
our prophets.” Every Philip of Spain has had his Inquisition, 
every Louis XIV. his dragonnades, every Charles I. his Star Chamber. 
The history of those Christians who dissented from the Church of 
Rome in Italy, Germany, and Spain, the history of Huguenots in 
France, of Roman Catholics in Ireland and elsewhere, of Noncon- 
formists in England, and in their turn of Episcopalians when Inde- 
pendents became for a time possessed of temporal power, is the history 
of such violence, injustice, and cruelty that the heart of every humane 
man sickens at the recollection. What, then, must be the feelings 
of a disciple of Christ, whose law of love, whose gospel of peace and 
good-will, have thus been outraged and repudiated? Such has been 
the bitter fruit yielded by systems which sought to uphold the faith 
of Christ by force of law and civil deprivations; such, too, the de- 
gradation into which they plunged the religion of Jesus; and such 
the dishonour cast thereby upon that “holy name by the which we 
are called.” 

It is said, in exculpation of those who thus persecuted, that they 
were only acting in consonance with the spirit of the age in which 
they lived. De it so; but the question remains, Was it in accord- 
ance with the teaching of Christ? If not, then they and their age 
had deteriorated. It was not that they failed to discover something 
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new, but that they refused to put in practice the principles which 
he had taught and acted on centuries before throughout his life on 
earth. Unless, indeed, it be contended that exile or civil disabilities, 
to say nothing of far worse inflictions, are, by virtue of ecclesiastical 
sophistry, to be considered a development of the precept, ‘‘ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.”’ To impose upon others disabilities which we should proclaim 
unjust if the same persons imposed them upon us, is a strange mode of 
doing as we would be done by, or of loving one’s neighbour as one’s 
self. If in the past Christian rulers were with the “ spirit of the age” 
when it was one of persecution, at any rate let those of the present 
day be of “ the spirit of the age” now that it is one of toleration. 

But it is said that while persecution is wrong, civil disabilities are 
necessary for the protection of religion. In the first place facts are 
against this argument. One fact is the history of Christianity 
during the first three centuries of its existence. No such protection 
either was or could be used, and yet it triumphed. Another fact is 
that just one hundred years ago the United States founded within 
its dominion a system of the most absolute religious equality. No 
civil disability was permitted to exist, and yet Christianity has com- 
pletely maintained its ascendancy. Churches, Sunday schools, reli- 
gious meetings, missionary societies, abound and flourish; indeed, if 
report be true, there are no more successful missionaries in the 
world than the American. Yet they have no support whatever in 
their labours, save that arising from the willing aid of their fellow- 
Christians and the power of that gospel whose glad tidings they 
make known. If, forsaking these methods, the professing disciples 
of Christ inflict civil disabilities on others because they deny the 
truths of Christianity, they are only refusing to follow the teaching 
and example of him whom they call Lord and Master, for they are 
at once doing to others what they would got that others should do to 
them. Christians know that they would be the first to cry out 
against the injustice of depriving them of any civil rights which 
they enjoy as the citizens of a free country, because they believe in 
a God—even ‘our Father who is in heaven,” and in his Son whom 
he “sanctified and sent into the world,” that they “might live 
through him.” This being so, Christians, if true to their own 
principles, must not then inflict civil disabilities upon any, be they 
who they may, who differ from or deny the truths taught by 
Christianity. Example, precept, prayer, the convincing men’s 
judgments, the converting their hearts—not civil deprivations nor 
legal penalties—are the means which alone can be rightly employed 
by any Christian, whether ruler or subject, for the maintenance or 
propagation of the religion of Christ. 

Latterly, indeed, great progress has been made throughout 
Christendom in establishing religious liberty. The sooner this is 
completely done, the sooner will be carried out in all its fulness 
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the golden rule of doing to others as we would that others should 
do to us. When, for instance, a citizen of Belgium or Italy 
takes his seat as a member of either house of legislature, a declara- 
tion of allegiance to the established institutions of the country 
is read to him, to which he replies simply, “I swear it.’ The 
most complete unbeliever would have no scruple in making 
such a reply. A member of the excellent Society of Friends 
would no doubt ask to be allowed to say, “I promise it.” Nor 
would any real difficulty arise from the request; it has never been 
made simply because no member of these legislatures has ever 
demanded such a change of expression. In this matter, then, these 
Roman Catholic countries, whether republic or limited monarchy, 
have granted the most absolute religious liberty to all their citizens. 
It is indeed to be hoped that Protestant England will not be less 
tolerant. Nor should it be forgotten that the French republic and 
the Italian and Belgian monarchies have no offices of State which 
any of their subjects are forbidden to hold on account of their reli- 
gion. This fact should be borne in mind by those English Pro- 
testants who cry out against such an appointment as that of Lord 
Ripon to be Governor-General of India simply because he is a 
Roman Catholic. Do they really wish our free and Protestant land 
to be less tolerant than countries the overwhelming majority of 
whose inhabitants are Roman Catholics? That would indeed be a 
strange comment upon our boasted “freedom of private judgment” 
and our professed “doing unto others as we would be done by.” 
What would Presbyterian Scotland say if an Italian citizen were 
excluded from high office under the Government of King Humbert 
simply because he had left the Roman Church and joined the 
Waldensian? It is surely much more consistent on the part of 
English statesmen to make such appointments quite irrespective of 
religious convictions, as in the case of Mr. Pope Hennessy and of 
Lord Ripon, the former of whom was appointed by a Conservative 
and the latter by a Liberal Government. 

Civil disabilities, unaccompanied by other penalties, only serve to 
irritate and annoy, without diminishing the power of those who 
undergo them. Indeed, such deprivation of civil rights, when used 
alone, increases the influence of those upon whom such disabilities 
are inflicted. They become semi-martyrs, with a sufficient grievance 
for rousing discontent and disaffection. The only effectual persecu- 
tion is that which is thorough-going. Such was the policy of 
Philip II. of Spain. He, indeed, succeeded in utterly repressing 
Jews, Moors, and heretics. If any one desires to see the effects of 
this barbarous and anti-Christian policy, when pursued to its full 
and legitimate results, let him read Spanish history from Philip’s 
time to our own. The consequences of that religious intolerance, 
carried out with pitiless logic, may have redounded to the glory of 
the Church, but assuredly not to the prosperity of Spain. 
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It should also be remembered that religious tests are no barriers 
against the worst description of men, for while they bar the way of 
the upright man, they are no hindrance to one who has no principle. 
If a man be honest, but at the same time an atheist, he will recoil 
from saying ‘‘So help me, God ;” but if he be dishonest he will use 
those words without scruple. Let a man, then, be not only an 
atheist, but also a liar, and his parliamentary seat is secure. 

In dealing with atheists the Christian must surely desire above all 
things to lead them to see and renounce their errors. But is that 
end likely to be attained by inflicting on them civil disabilities? Is 
it not much more probable that such proceedings will create a sense 
of injustice and a spirit of opposition? The atheist naturally feels, 
when so treated, a strong prejudice against Christians who are thus 
doing to him what they would not that he should do to them; nor 
is it to be wondered at if he be thereby more than ever set against 
their religion. Such a result is all the more certain because the 
difference between the atheist and the Christian is a purely religious 
difference. The former will therefore put the disability he has to 
bear down to the score of religion, against which his antipathy will 
consequently be excited. In the case of the Roman Catholic it used 
to be urged that he owned allegiance to a foreign power ; in the case 
of the Jew that he belonged to a foreign nation, and therefore, it was 
argued, neither the one nor the other could claim the full rights of 
English citizenship. But such excuses for placing civil disabilities 
on the English atheist are wholly wanting. Religion therefore, and 
religion alone, will have to bear the odium of any civil deprivations 
which he may have to endure. The inevitable result will be to create 
in his mind a strong aversion to the religion of Christ, which i8 made 
the cause of laying upon him such unjust and unwise inflictions. 

The fact is that religious conviction is no fit subject for legislative 
enactment or debate; it cannot be decided, in any sense, by a 
majority of votes; no decree of State can add to its living power, 
though such decree has often weakened its hold on the hearts of men 
by uniting it to disabling, intolerant, or repressive legislation. Nor 
can the existence of the Almighty and the knowledge of him be 
rightly maintained, taught, or defended, save by those means of 
persuasion and conversion which were alone used or sanctioned by 
Christ. It is just because I believe Christianity to be a light from 
heaven for our guidance on earth that I am convinced the acceptance 
or rejection of that light should be left wholly and only to the 
decision of the conscience and the convictions of the heart. There- 
fore I desire that whatever liberties are given to me by the laws of 
my country should be equally given to each one of my fellow- 
citizens, whatever may be his convictions on the subject of religion, 
whether his opinions be those of the atheist or the pantheist, the 
agnostic or the positivist. I ask for him nothing more. I can con- 
sent to give him nothing less. Joun W. Prosyn. 














M. GIMEL ON THE DIVISION OF LAND IN FRANCE." 


Or late so many arguments and conclusions have been deduced from 
facts and conditions of French agriculture unknown on the other side 
of the Channel, that it might save not a few of us, both disputants 
and readers, from no inconsiderable waste of time to be correctly 
informed as to the main points of this department of the land debate 
in which we are now engaged. The points about France, in respect 
of which we stand most in need of correct information, are the 
degree to which landed property is there divided, and the rate at 
which division is advancing, and the direction it is taking—that is 
to say, the character it is now assuming. These are questions 
merely of figures, and are, therefore, quite distinct from inquiries 
into the debateable points of the cultural, the economic, and the 
social effects of the French system, which are partly questions of fact 
and partly of opinion. 

With respect to the former class of questions, M. Gimel, Directeur 
des Contributions directes, two years ago presented to the Société 
Industrielle du Nord de la France a memoir on the division of landed 
property in the Département du Nord, in which the exhaustiveness of 
his method of inquiry and the precision of his statements leave 
nothing to be desired. He tells us that in the drawing up and 
calculation of the numerous tables from which his conclusions are 
deduced, there was involved the necessity of copying out, adding up, 
recapitulating, verifying, and discussing about 15,000,000 figures. 
I propose to dispense here, as much as possible, with all his tabular 
arrays of figures, and to confine myself to indicating his methods of 
investigation and his conclusions. 

To begin, then, with the actual number of proprietors of land in 
France. The Government has published from time to time returns 
of all the assessments throughout the country. These general returns 
are drawn up from the communal assessment books. The returns for 
1858, the most recent available for M. Gimel’s inquiries on this 
point, give 13,118,723 as the number of assessments for the whole 
country at that date. Each head or entry of assessment comprises 
all the parcels of land in the commune belonging to each proprietor 
in the commune. Of course the number of parcels is very much 
greater than the number of heads of assessment, which, again, are 
greater than the number of proprietors, because many proprietors 
have property in more than one commune, just as in our modern 


(1) La Division de la Propriété dans le Département du Nord. Par M. Gimel. Chez 
Danel, Lille. 
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Doomsday Book the same landowner figures in more than one 
county. M. Gimel tells us that the best authorities are agreed that 
37 per cent. must be deducted from the aggregate total of all the 
communal assessments in order to arrive at the precise number of 
actual individual proprietors for the whole country ; that is to say, 
37 per cent. of those assessed in the separate communal registers 
hold land in more than one commune, and to that extent swell the 
number of assessments for the whole country beyond the number of 
proprietors for the whole country. The number, then, of assessments 
above given having been reduced by this percentage, gives as the 
actual number of individual proprietors of all kinds and degrees for 
the whole of France in the year 1858 the astonishing figures of 
8,264,795. The corresponding figures for the Département du Nord 
are 279,679 entries of assessment in the communal rolls, which, when 
corrected by the above percentage of reduction, give 172,198 indi- 
vidual proprietors for the whole department. 

We next come to the rate at which the number of proprietors is 
increasing. This may be settled as satisfactorily as the preceding 
point. A comparison of the returns of 18385 with those of 1858 
shows for the whole of France an increase in the twenty-three inter- 
vening years of 20°37 per cent., or of ‘88 per annum—that is, of not 
so much as 1 per cent. For the Département du Nord the increase 
for the twenty-three years is 17-59 per cent., or ‘76 per annum, just 
over three-fourths of 1 per cent. This is the increase in the number 
of assessments, which we have just seen has to the number of pro- 
prietors the ratio of 100 to 63. 

The third question is that of the character of the division of the 
land, and of the recent increase in the division. The answer to this 
is precisely what will enable us to understand the economical, 
political, and social significance of the two points just ascertained, 
that, namely, of the number of the landowners, and that of the rate 
at which they are increasing. M. Gimel’s elucidation of this question 
is the part of his investigations which, while it is entirely his own, 
is also that which invests them with their chief interest and value. 
Of course the character of the division of the soil can be shown only 
by a classification of all the properties according to size. And if 
such a classification can be obtained at two dates, separated from 
each other by a sufficient interval, we shall then be able to determine 
the rate at which estates of each size are increasing or diminishing. 
It happens that. there are no data which would enable us to make 
this classification for the whole of France, because the Government 
returns do not give the acreage on which each assessment is levied, 
but only the amount of the assessment and the number of parcels. 
The ratio of the assessment to the acreage necessarily varies accord- 
ing as the land has, or has not, buildings upon it, and according to 
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the character of the buildings, and according to the quality of the 
land and the nature of its produee—whether garden produce, or corn, 
or cattle, or wine. Fortunately, however, in the four departments 
of Le Nord in the north, Le Gers in the south-west, L’Isére in the 
east, and L’Yonne in the interior, in all of which M. Gimel has 
acted as Directeur des Contributions directes, he had taken care to 
have entries made of the acreage on which each separate assessment 
was levied. In these four departments, therefore, the character of 
the division of the land and of the increase of the division can be 
ascertained precisely. 

To begin with the Département du Nord. We goes back to the 
origin of the eadastre in 1826, which he compares with that of 1873. 
He arranges all estates, according to their size, in twenty categories, 
or classes, beginning with those under a quarter of an acre, and 
ending with placing in the twentieth class all above 250 acres. In 
the third and fourth columns he gives the number of estates of each 
category or size at the dates of 1826 and 1873; and in columns five 
and six he gives the increase or the diminution, as the case may be, 
in the number of estates of each category :— 

















| Number of Assessments | 
Class, mm In 1826. In 1873. Increase. | Decrease, 
| | 
i | 3 53,113 93,497 10,384 | 
2 4 20,803 32,063 11,260 | 
3 | 1} 38,856 52,882 14,026 | 
4 | 2) $2,060 39,634 7,574 | 
5 | 5 28,747 33,890 5,148 
64% 13,937 15,486 1,549 
7 | 10 | ~~ 8,286 8,835 549 
8 | 123 | 5,872 5,531 | 159 
9 | 15 3,902 3,924 | 22 
10 | 174 2,831 2,969 | 138 
11 | 20 2,223 2,195 | —_ 28 
12 |. 224 1,722 1,713 = 9 
18 | 25 1,379 1,444 65 
14} 30 | 6,082 6,055 ~— 27 
16 | 75 | 1,818 1,790 _ 28 
16 | 100 800 743 — 57 
Uy gig et, aa 431 397 os 3d 
18 187} 498 433 — 65 
19 | 250 179 168 = 11 
Above 
20 | 250 267 216 _ 51 
| Pi Nd, AAA Sina |) econ oe ee ee 
223,306 303,865 80,869 310 

















This table shows that in the forty-seven years that elapsed between 
1826 and 18738 the first ten classes, together with the thirteenth, 
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gained 80,869 assessments, while the last ten, with the exception of 
the thirteenth (which single exception admits of an interesting 
explanation), lost 340 assessments. The balance, therefore, on the 
side of gain was 80,559 additional assessments. 

But what is the character of these 80,869 additional assessments ? 
lor it is evident we can have no useful or right understanding of the 
distribution of landed property in France till we are able to answer 
this question. The area of the Département du Nord is 1,331,225 
acres. If then these additional assessments were levied on increases 
of the moderate extent of only 5 acres each they would have absorbed 
104,345 acres, or not far from one-third of the whole area of the 
department. When, however, we get at their exact acreage by 
ascertaining what is the addition made to each category by the 
increase that has taken place in it, and then adding together these 
additions to the first ten and to the thirteenth categories, we find that 
the actual acreable amount of all the additional assessments is not a 
third of the whole area, but only 67,535 acres; that is, 5 per cent. of 
the whole area in forty-seven years, or 0°12 per cent. per annum, 
which is 1*20 in ten years, or 12 per cent. in a century. At the rate, 
then, of the last forty-seven years jt would take in the Département du 
Nord cight or nine centuries to change the great properties into 
small and moderate ones. And there is no reason for supposing 
that the process is advancing at a quicker rate throughout France 
generally. 

What is most striking in the above analysis is the vast dispropor- 
tion between the number of assessments in the first or lowest category, 
and their aggregate acreage. In 1873 the first two categories, that 
under a quarter of an acre, and that from a quarter up to half, give, 
respectively, 30°8 and 10:6, or together 41:4 per cent. of the whole 
number of assessments ; while in acres they give, respectively, only 
06 and 0-9, or together 1:5 per cent. of the whole area. This 
indicates the extent of the error those fall into who argue only from 
the increase in the number of assessments, without ascertaining the 
acreagé which the increased numbers really represent. The single 
category of assessments for estates under a quarter of an acre 
absorbs 80°8 per cent. of the number of all the assessments of the 
department, but only 0°6 of its area. This demonstrates that more 
than half of all the increase of the forty-seven years—which is a 
point of great significanco—has no bearing on the cultural effects of 
the division of land, It only points to a vast increase in the number 
of those who have purchased land enough for a site for a house of 
their own, with generally—though far from universally—a small 
garden attached to it. 

The result of the changes effected in <i forty-seven years may 
be still more distinctly apprehended, if the twenty classes lately 
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tabulated be reduced to the three classes of popular phraseology : 
that is to say, the small, the moderate, and the large properties ; 
reckoning according to the generally received assumption—from 
which, however, M. Gimel dissents—that all below 15 acres are 
small, all from 15 to 125 moderate, and all above 125 large. If the 
changes of the forty-seven years under consideration be tabulated on 
this tripartite plan, it will be found that in 1826 the small properties 
were in possession of 36 per cent. of the area of the department, and 
in 1873 of 40 per cent.; that the moderate have remained almost 
absolutely stationary at 44-8 per cent.; and that the large have fallen 
from 19 to 15 per cent., and so have lost 4 per cent. These insignifi- 
cant changes in the relative superficial proportions of the three classes 
have been mainly the results of the successful efforts of the working- 
classes and of small tradesmen to obtain homes of their own on 
their own freecholds. The above figures refer only to the Départe- 
ment du Nord. 

In three other departments—those of Le Gers, L’Isére, and 
1’ Yonne—in which M. Gimel has acted as Directeur des Contributions 
directes, he took care, as he did in Le Nord, that the acreage should 
be entered over against the amount of the assessment. I need not 
give his synoptical tables, but they show that the character of the 
changes has been much the same in them as in Le Nord, only with 
slightly lower rates of division. In them, however, the relative pro- 
portions of the three classes differ from those presented by Le Nord. 
In them the moderate properties are 40, in Le Nord 44 per cent. of 
the whole ; the great, 29°6 and 15:2 respectively ; while the small 
properties hold in the three other departments 30°4, and in Le Nord 
40°8 per cent. of the soil. This is just what might have been anti- 
cipated, because in Le Nord are rich and populous manufacturing 
centres, which contain many operatives, artisans, and well-to-do 
members of the lower strata of the middle class, who would, in 
accordance with French ideas, be desirous of becoming possessors of 
houses and gardens of their own; houses and land being with them, 
what they are wherever things are allowed to take their own course, 
the most obvious and trusted bank for the savings of those classes. 
The soil, too, of this department being all good is a further cause of 
division, because its fertility enables a smaller area to maintain a 
family. In L’Isére, however, the soil being for the most part poor, 
and much of it being also mountain-land, there are properties of 
1,000, of 2,000, and even of over 100,000 acres. Acreage, of course, 
is no absolute measure of comparative value, and estates in Le Nord, 
though less in extent than estates in L’Istre and other departments, 
may still be of greater value. This must be borne in mind while we 
compare the proportion of 15 per cent. of great properties in Le Nord 
with that of 29 per cent. in the three other departments. The two 
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distinguishing features of the division of property in Le Nord are 
the large proportion—44 per cent.—of moderate properties, and the 
large proportion of house properties which swell the proportion of 
small estates. 

These four departments differ so much in situation, soil, and the 
occupation of their inhabitants, that they may be taken collectively 
as no unfair sample of the whole of France. If this be allowed, 
then forty years ago, the mean of the periods M. Gimel is able to 
deal with for the four departments, small properties were in posses- 
sion of 27 per cent. of the soil of France, moderate of 43 per cent., 
and large of 30 per cent. They now respectively hold 32, 41, and 
27 per cent. In other words, moderate properties have lost 2 per 
cent., and great properties 3 per cent., while small properties have 
gained 5 per cent. This tripartite classification, however, as I 
have already noted, goes on the supposition that 15 acres are the 
limit of the small properties, and 125 of the moderate. But these 
figures M. Gimel is of opinion have not been well chosen. Fifteen 
acres, he holds decidedly, are too low a limit for small properties; their 
limit, he thinks, should be set at 20 acres; and 125 he considers 
too much for moderate properties: their limit he would, therefore, 
reduce to 100 acres. If these amended limits be accepted, he 
arrives at the curious and interesting conclusion that cach of the 
classes of property possesses an almost identically equal proportion 
of the soil of the departments in which he has been able to classify 
the estates according to their size; and so, presumably, the 
departments dealt with being fairly representative ones, in the 
whole of France. This equality of the shares held respectively 
by the three classes is, he remarks, very different from what most 
people imagine, but, he supposes, will be received with very general 
satisfaction. 

Another investigation distinct from the preceding, but necessary 
for a complete understanding of the subject, is that of the number 
of parcels of land belonging, on an average, to each proprietor, and 
of the size of the parcels. In this part of his inquiry he gives one 
hundred and thirty-nine tables of figures, each occupying a whole 
page. Here, therefore, 1 can do no more than indicate the method 
he adopts, and the results at which he arrives. He classifies all 
parcels of land under sixty categories. His first class contains all 
parcels below 1 are: an are is the fortieth part of an acre. He 
then ascends by steps of 1 are up to 50 ares; that is to say, he 
makes fifty classes in reaching 50 ares, or 1} acres. He then 
advances by steps of 10 ares up to 100 ares, or 2§ acres: this 
gives five more classes. And then by 1 hectare, or 24 acres, up to 
4 hectares, or 10 acres. His sixtieth class contains all parcels above 
10 acres. The object of this minute classification is threefold: 
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(1) To ascertain the number of parcels of each size at the dates of 
the first and of the second cadastre ; (2) The aggregate acreage of 
the parcels of cach size; and (3) The rate at which each size is 
either gaining or losing, both in the number of parcels and in its 
aggregate acreage. For these purposes he analyses and classifies 
the parcels in thirty-three average communes in the Département du 
Nord. By this method of investigation he shows that in all the 
categories, or classes, from 1 are up to 47, there has been an increase 
in the number of parcels, and that in all above 47 there has been a 
decrease. He calls upon us, however, to be careful in marking the 
amount of the increase in acreage added to the small categories, and 
therefore deducted from the larger ones. The categories of less than 
47 ares have gained 16,823 parcels. Those of more than 47 ares 
have lost 479 parcels. These 479 larger parcels have, then, been 
distributed into 16,823 smaller parcels. The acreage of the gains 
must be equal to the acreage of the losses, and that his analysis 
shows amounts to 1,100 hectares, or 2,750 acres. But as the acreage 
of the thirty-three communes is somewhat above 33,000 hectares, or 
82,500 acres, this shows that in forty-five years only 5°3 per cent. 
has passed through this process of distribution. It would, therefore, 
at this rate require between twelve and thirteen centuries for all the 
parcels above 47 ares to be reduced to parcels of less than 47 ares. 

M. Gimel observes that his tabulated evidence shows that the 
aggregate acreage of all his categories below 35 ares amounts only to 
7,481 hectares 68 ares, or 18,704 acres; that is to say, 22 per cent. 
on 33,093 hectares, or 82,732 acres. The parcels, therefore, which 
contain above 35 ares have 78 per cent., that is nearly four-fifths, 
of the soil. 

What we saw was the case with the assessments is also the case 
with the parcels; the smallest category of all exercises a pre- 
ponderant effect on the number of the parcels, while it has a very 
insignificant share in the aggregate acreage. So much so, indeed, 
that this increase in the number of the first or lowest category of 
parcels has hardly any appreciable effect; on the cultural conditions 
of the soil. It is only one-twentieth of the soil that passes into these 
minute parcels, and that chiefly for building and gardening pur- 
poses, among a population increasing in wealth, and in the towns in 
numbers, and therefore requiring, not less in France than in these 
days in several other countries, many additional houses. This M. 
Gimel observes is a highly satisfactory appropriation of a twentieth 
part of the soil. 

Among the fifty categories, cach advancing by the step of a single 
are (the fortieth part of an acre), the one which has appropriated the 
greatest acreage is the class of 35 ares, or thirty-five fortieths of an 
acre. This, M. Gimel tells us, supporting his opinion by that of 
the President of the Agricultural Chamber of Lille, is just about the 
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quantity of land that can be most advantageously cultivated “by 
one,” M. Gimel adds, in a letter to myself, “‘ with whom the culti- 
vation of a garden is an auxiliary means of support.” In his book, 
this limitation had by some inadvertency been omitted. 

If, then, we may argue from these thirty-three communes to the 
whole of France, the tendency of things is in the direction of greater 
subdivision of the soil. This tendency, however, acts within very 
narrow limits, and only for certain foreseen advantages. Four- 
fifths of the soil, even in the Département du Nord, are still in parcels 
greater than 35 ares, each proprietor, including all grades and 
the whole country, holding about eleven parcels of varying 
dimensions. It has also been seen that in the last forty-five years 
only 5 per cent. of the soil of France has passed from the great and 
moderate estates to the small. Upon this point M. Gimel reaffirms, 
what is very generally acknowledged in France, that the well-under- 
stood interests of the cultivating proprietors are sufficient to save 
them from carrying division to a prejudicial extent. 

In an inquiry of this kind, we must not lose sight of the different 
uses to which in different parts of France the soil is put, for these 
very much affect the character of the division. For instance, in 
the arrondissement of Avesnes, in the Département du Nord, where the 
land is peculiarly adapted for pasturage and cattle breeding, there is 
a tendency for peasant properties to rise to, and stop at, 25 acres, 
that being the extent a single family can work for this purpose most 
profitably. This accounts for the curious fact noticed in the tabular 
synopsis given at page 10, from which it appears that in Le Nord 
all assessments of more than 20 acres had a tendency to decrease in 
number, with the single exception of those of 25 acres. For the 
same reason the peasant properties in the vine districts are smaller 
than those in the corn-growing districts, these latter occupying as 
respects extent an intermediate position between vineyards and 
cattle-breeding farms. The density, too, and the wealth of the 
population, as well as the quality of the soil, very considerably 
affect the distribution of the land. 

Such is the picture M. Gimel draws, with pre-Raphaelite minute- 
ness of detail, of the division of landed property in France. It 
would be a picture full of interest, if it did no more than present 
to us for contemplation the land system of a powerful and highly 
intelligent neighbouring nation. At the present moment, however, 
it has a higher value, for it suggests the inquiry whether the flourish- 
ing condition and recent remarkable growth of the French revenue, 
which is in its amount very far beyond the shrinking revenue of this 
country, is in any degree to be attributed to the facilities which 
exist in France for enabling those to acquire land who have the 
knowledge, capital, and determination requisite for making the most 
of it. F. Barwam ZIncKE. 
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Tue unexpected downfall of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government and the 
advent of a Liberal party to power in England open a new chapter 
in the history of the Oriental question. However sceptical we may 
be of radical changes in policy coinciding with a change of ministry 
(and the appointment of Lord Granville to the Foreign Office hardly 
indicates original or striking action), it is impossible not to recognise 
the fact that imperialism in Turkey has lost and the cause of 
national freedom has gained something by the event. The day of 
liberty may not yet quite have dawned for the populations of Asia, 
but their night is a little farther spent, and in the applause which 
has greeted Mr. Gladstone’s victory we seem to listen to that first 
rustle and awakening of the Eastern world which precede its dawn. 
The sick man, their master, too is awake, and has turned uneasily 
on his couch. He has an instinct now of his doom, and clings 
obstinately to each minute as it flies. He may subside again for 
awhile to sleep, but he knows it cannot be for long. He and we, 
the least sanguine of us, know that a few more months, a year or two 
at most, and the Empire will have entered on its agony. Already 
speculation is busy in the minds of all these populations waiting 
on the future, and a whisper among them now and then goes 
round, ‘“* Who are to be the Sultan’s heirs? Shall we ourselves 
inherit ?” 

It is in view of this new position of things, and in concert with the 
impatience of the patient East, that I venture to draw attention to the 
past history and present claims of the various nationalities now forming 
the Asiatic Empire of the Turks, and to suggest their possible future 
when the Empire itself shall have ceased tobe. I would invite, as it 
were, a glance inside the imperial testament, or rather of the testament 
which fate and Europe are about to sign independently of the imperial 
will. It is not too late even now to alter some of its dispositions, and 
in so complex a case any addition to the general stock of knowledge 
is an addition to the stock of power possessed by our rulers. The 
future is always a little in our hands, if we but will it; and every 
one of us may make or mar something of its dispositions. In 
these days, especially, of English control in Asia and popular con- 
trol in England, no Englishman who has the interest of the East at 
heart, and who knows her wants, and has a tongue to speak, need 
quite despair of being heard, and, in however small a degree, in- 
fluencing the event. It is in no vain spirit then of prophecy that I 
would essay to answer the question propounded thus vaguely by the 
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nations of the East about their future, but as one to whom that 
future is dear, and who in the measure of his power would do all 
things to assist them. 

That some such question as this of the inheritance of Asia is being 
asked of each other by our statesmen cannot well be doubted. Our 
most Conservative politicians hardly any longer affect a belief in 
Ottoman regeneration, and, in spite of a continuance by the news- 
paper press of the old arguments in favour of this and that reform 
for Turkey, the public feels that the writers are only putting a good 
face on painful matters, and has ceased seriously to believe. Even 
Lord Salisbury, if he found himself suddenly recalled to power, 
would hardly care to take up the skeins of his policy exactly where 
he dropped them, or reiterate his old political syllogism regarding the 
Porte. He would, I believe, acknowledge the flaw in his major 
premiss, and abandon the maintenance of imperial rule in Turkey 
as the on/y solution of the Eastern question. He might still argue 
that a reformed Turkey would be strong, and a strong Turkey 
England’s best ally; but he must have long since recognised the 
fact that Turkey is unreformable, and that her strength is nearly 
spent. All who have been looking at all beneath the cards in 
politics during the last six months know this, and it is inconceivable 
that the new comers at the Foreign Office, be they who they may, 
are not by this time aware that they have to face an Ottoman 
collapse, and that, whether or no the Empire was the best ally of 
England, England must learn to do without it. 

The chief danger in English policy at the present moment for 
Turkey in Asia lies in the fact that there is also a Turkey in Europe 
with more than rival claims on its attention. The future of Thrace 
and Macedonia is pressing for a solution, and I confess to an appre- 
hension lest in the hurry of adjusting these the future of Syria and 
Armenia be overlooked. It is even conceivable that in consideration 
of speedy justice being done to his subjects in Europe the Sultan 
may be allowed to deal still more than ever as he wills with his 
subjects in Asia. The enfranchisement of Roumelia and Epirus would 
release twenty thousand men for other duties, and put them at the 
Sultan’s disposal for coercive measures on the Arabian frontier. I 
can even imagine a Liberal chief secretary mildly approving such a 
plan as one “conducive to order in the provinces;” and I cannot 
wholly forget that it was Lord Granville who held the clothes of the 
Turks when they were stoning Arabia in 1872, or that Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the catalogue of misdeeds he drew up last winter against 
Turkey, omitted altogether her offences against her Mussulman but 
non-Turkish subjects. It seemed too far a cry from Bagdad to 
Midlothian. 

I enter then a plea for nationalism in Asia as it has been entered 
for nationalism in Europe—for nationalism as opposed to imperialism, 
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for liberty as opposed to bondage, for the people of Asia as opposed 
to their masters, whether those masters call themselves Sultan or 
Czar; and I do so on the ground that Asia has but this one chance 
of recovery from the disease of which she is dying, and that the 
chance is about to be presented to her, and that if she is prevented 
now from seizing it she must wait, perhaps, another thousand years, 
and that she cannot afford to wait. 

To do this with effect I can hardly begin better than with a sketch 
of her past history, for this is in truth the clue to all arguments 
respecting her in the future. No land shows more plainly in the 
past the causes of its present condition, or suggests its fufure hopes 
more conclusively by an appeal to hopes deceived. 

The history of ‘Asiatic decline has been magnificently told by 
Gibbon ; but he did not tell all. It began before the days of the 
Roman Empire, and has been continued after it and during the 
century which has nearly elapsed since Gibbon’s death. For a 
period, indeed, of nearly three thousand years we may trace at 
intervals the very agents at work on the prosperity of Western Asia 
which now in their supreme development are achieving her ruin. 
There are intervals too in her history at least as significant in which 
we find the general course of her decay eibeveaphel, and by 
examining the reasons of which we are able still further to acquire 
a certainty in determining the law of her decline. Lxceplio probat 
regulam ; and these last may prove the best rule for our guidance if 
we would seriously attempt a remedy. 

We must go back to very ancient days, nearly a thousand 
years before Christ, to find the golden age of Asia. At that 
date the lands now forming the Ottoman Empire were divided 
amongst a number of autonomous states, each an independent 
nation and possessed of its own political instincts and social tradi- 
tions. A few of these we know something of, and one we know 
well, the rest only by name. Assyria, Troy, and the Greek repub- 
lics of the West are distinct pictures in history ; ; Judea is to us a 
household word; and the names of Armenia, Cappadocia, Bithynia, 
and Paphlagonia are associated with early lessons in ancient 
geography. Assyria alone of these was at that time an empire, and 
it was shortly after to split up into the kingdoms of Nineveh and 
Babylon. The rest were small communities territorially, but con- 
sisting each of a numerous and thriving population. We know how 
many fighting men the rugged hills of Palestine could send out, and 
Palestine was no specially favoured land. We know what cities the 
Desert boasted—Tadmor, just founded by Solomon, on the road to 
the Euphrates ; and Petra, on the road to the Red Sea. The Desert 
then, as now, was an index of prosperity for the nations adjoining 
it. The Euphrates valley was full of thriving towns. Assyria, 
fertilised by a system of irrigation never since equalled in the world, 
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outrivalled Egypt as the corn-producing region of the East. Armenia 
was a flourishing nation extending from the Black Sea to the Chal- 
dean plain, and boasted an older existence as a kingdom than any in 
Asia, for the dynasty of its kings traced their descent in unbroken 
line from Noah." 

In Syria we find Hadad, King of Damascus, and Hiram, King of 
the Phoenicians, at Tyre—the latter a nation of merchants spread 
along the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, and carrying their 
mercantile ventures into every land of the old world, from Spain in 
the far west to the central deserts of Arabia. 

Arabia itself had its kings, who were rich enough to bring pre- 
sents of gold and spices to Solomon, and whose shepherd rule, the 
most ancient of existing forms of government, had extended itself in 
a previous age to Babylon on the one hand, and Egypt on the 
other. 

Lastly, in Asia Minor we find an infinity of small communities 
existing for the most part as kingdoms, but of which we know little 
more than the name. Troy alone of the cities of that day has any 
definite physiognomy in our recollections, but its description by 
Homer serves us as an example of what the rest may have been. 
In any case we know that the life of Asia Minor was then free and 
vigorous; that the whole region now forming Turkey in Asia, from 
Smyrna, on the A%gean Sea, to the holy city of Echmiazen, near 
Mount Ararat, and thence southwards to the Persian Gulf, was a 
densely populated region, the centre of the political life and com- 
merce of the world. At no subsequent period has civilisation 
reached a higher point cast of the Mediterranean ; and yet this was 
nearly three thousand years ago. 

It was in the eighth century before Christ that its first misfortunes , 
came to Western Asia. The Assyrian monarchy, which had hitherto 
satisfied itself with conquests in the direction of India, now spread 
itself to the north and the west, destroying the independence of 
Armenia,” and later of Syria and Judwa. In 721 b.c. Samaria was 
taken, the King of Israel was carried away captive to Babylon by 
Shalmanesar, and whole nations were enslaved by him. Then first 
appeared in the western world that system of centralised iniperial 
government on a gigantic scale which has been maintained with few 
interruptions ever since in Asia. Then the nations, subjected for 
the first time, ceased to govern themselves. They became the 
servants of a master whose pleasure was their law, and for whose 
profit they tilled the land which had ceased to be their own. Their 
wealth was then first drained away in tribute to a distant capital, 


(1) An admirable account of ancient Armenia may be read in the March number of 
the Contemporary Review, 

(2) Chronology is in doubt respecting the date of Semiramis’ conquest of Armenia, 
some placing it as much as a thousand years carlior than others. It seems, however, 
most probable that it belongs to the later period of the Assyrian power. 
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and their sons enlisted to fight not for their liberties, but for 
their enslavement. In 588 B.c. Jerusalem was destroyed, and 
Jeremiah could write of his country: ‘“‘ He hath given up into the 
hand of the enemy the walls of her palaces, Her gates are sunk in 
the ground. He hath destroyed and broken her bars. Her king 
and her princes are among the Gentiles. The law is no more. * * 
All that pass by clap their hands at her. They hiss and wag their 
heads, saying, Is this the city that men called the perfection of 
beauty, the joy of the whole earth ?” 

The Persian Empire followed, embracing not only the conquests 
of Assyria, but all Western Asia in its grip. Asia Minor was then 
first divided into satrapies, the prototypes of the provinces of Rome, 
the pashaliks of Stamboul. In the year 823 n.c. four centuries 
of despotism had so far done their work in Asia that Alexander, its 
third conqueror, could stand upon the site of Nineveh and ask 
where Nineveh was. The greatest city of the ancient world had 
disappeared, 

The disintegration of Asia, however, was not destined yet to 
become complete. At the death of Alexander the imperial system 
broke suddenly in pieces, and the lands so long held in bondage 
regained a temporary freedom. The nations of Armenia, Cappadocia, 
and Judea rose again from their graves, and many a small com- 
munity of Asia Minor reappeared under a government of its own. 
The shores of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea then started into 
new life, and the Greck colonists rebuilt their decayed and ruined 
cities. This was the age ofthe rebuilding of the Temple of Ephesus 
and of the founding of Nice and Laodicwa. In 166 nc. Judas 
Maccabeeus drove its Gentile rulers from Jerusalem and purified the 
temple. It was a brief respite in the political and commercial 
decline of Asia, the first of those interludes of free life which, as I 
have said, are the exceptions by which we are to prove the rule of 
imperial decay. It lasted three hundred years, and then the Romans 
came. 

The Roman system, from the very virtues of which it was in 
early days the exponent, shows more conclusively than either the 
Persian or the Ottoman the inherent vice of its rule. In spite of the 
purity of its agents and the intelligence of its administration, it of a 
necessity destroyed the moral life of the nations it subdued, and as a 
consequence, their social and commercial well-being. ‘The pro- 
vinces,” says Gibbon, ‘were destitute of any public force or con- 
stitutional freedom. It was the first care of the Senate to dissolve 
those dangerous confederacies which taught mankind that as the 
Roman arms prevailed by division they might be resisted by union.” 
Here, in a few words, we read the principle which has been the law 
of its being to each successive phase of imperial rule in Asia, and 
to Rome’s as to the rest—to maintain its unity through others’ 
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division, to be strong through their weakness, to be wise through 
their unwisdom, to be great by their diminution, and, as an 
extreme consequence, to live on by their death. The highest 
expression of the imperial rule of Rome was the maintenance of 
order given in the term a ‘Roman peace ;” its lowest the con- 
dition of which Tacitus speaks in his sentence, ‘ Solitudinem 
fuciunt, pacem appellant.” The power of Rome was from first to 
last, in her golden age as in her decay, the one end of Roman 
government, not the welfare of the provinces. This was some- 
times a means, but more frequently an obstacle, to that end, and 
was never an end in itself. It is true that in the day of imperial 
greatness vast works, ostensibly of public utility, were undertaken 
by the proconsuls, but these were for the most part also works of 
conquest. The great high-roads, so striking a feature of Roman 
administration, were in their essence military. It was not for the 
advantage of commerce that they were projected in straight lines 
from camp to camp, turning aside neither for city nor for village. 
It was not solely for the convenience of merchants that bridges were 
built and harbours deepened. The speedy and effective assertion of 
her power wherever disturbance was apprehended by the massing of 
her legions in fortified positions—this was a first necessity of life 
for Rome, and the roads she constructed were as much a military 
measure as the arming of her troops. As long as the provinces 
were rich they could afford the expenditure, gigantic as it was, 
but it brought them in the end their ruin. Once in the grip of 
Rome, through the annihilation of time and space which speedy 
communication brings, they were impotent to resist her exactions. 
Tribute and tax were imposed at will, and the drain of their wealth 
to a foreign capital depended now only on the virtue and moderation 
of their rulers, things rare at all times in the history of provincial 
administration. A later age saw corruption and misrule replacing 
the old Roman justice, and then imperialism, armed to the teeth, 
worked out its full results, until it in its turn grew weak in the 
feeble hands of the Byzantine emperors. 

In the seventh century the Arabian conquest swept over the 
regions south of the Taurus, and put an end to the militarism of 
Rome in Syria and on the Euphrates. A new kind of freedom now 
for awhile was seen in Asia. The caliphate, established at its com- 
mencement by military power, could not long maintain itself, as the 
Roman power had been maintained, by military means. It soon 
fell to pieces. The Arab character is essentially opposed to the long 
continuance of despotic forms, for it is intolerant of system in 
government and of that administrative mill by which despotisms 
live. Bound together for an instant by the power of religious 
fervour, the tribes of the south soon reverted each one to its sepe 
rate interests. Centralisation was from the first impossible. The 
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caliphate itself was divided not a hundred years after its institution, 
and everywhere communities sprang up within it, maintaining a 
certain measure of independence and self-government. It became 
the prototype of the feudal system of Europe, and though absolutely 
unlike the freedoms either of old Greece or of modern America, it 
was freedom still. The towns of Western Asia once again enjoyed 
communal life, and the profession of arms became, as it always 
should be in free communities, a privilege, not a service. In no age 
since the haleyon days of the Roman Empire was commerce more 
prosperous on the high-road to India than from 650 to 1150 A.D. 
Even so late as the twelfth century Benjamin Tudela, the father of 
Eastern travellers, found all the line of the Euphrates peopled with 
great towns, living on the trade which passed along its banks. 
Palmyra alone in his day must have contained a vast population, for 
he reckons two thousand Jews among its inhabitants. The cities of 
Chaldwa and the Tigris were at this time rebuilt; and Bagdad, 
reviving the glories of Babylon and Ctesiphon, became the greatest 
commercial centre of the world. This was the last period of freedom 
for Western Asia—her St. Martin’s summer of prosperity. Marco 
Polo, the next European traveller who passed that way, found 
Bagdad sacked by the Mongols. 

I am not writing a history, but pointing a moral. The Turanian 
conquerors, Mongol, Tartar, and Turk, besides the spirit of destruc- 
tion (and they destroyed three-fourths of Asia), brought with them 
once more the spirit of despotic power to all the lands they overran. 
The last and most persevering, the Ottoman Turk, acquired with 
the Arabian conquests the rest of the Greek Empire, and with the 
Empire the fatal inheritance of organized imperialism bequeathed by 
Rome. Unlike the Arab, in whom commercial instincts predomi- 
nate, the Turk cared little for the production of wealth. His instinet 
was essentially military, and adapted itself with ease to the position 
of command once held by the Roman legionary. The Ottoman 
Sultan, when he at last found himself established in Cusar’s seat, 
wielded the selfsame weapons that had been borne by Maximin and 
Caracalla. He adopted the militarism of the empire en bloc, with 
its system of land-tax and tribute, and its evil tradition of rule, half 
force, half fraud. The wealth of Syria and Egypt and Mesopotamia 
now once more drained to Europe, and was expended there on 
largesses to the Janissaries, as the Roman emperors had given largess 
to the Roman legions. The land-tax levied on the gross produce 
and in kind—the cruellest tax ever designed against the labour of 
man—was continued in full severity ; the proconsuls or exarchs of 
the old Empire reappeared in the pashas of the new; and even the 
individual agents of the emperors were taken into service by the 
sultans, Greeks and Armenians still pulled the strings of govern- 
ment at Constantinople, and pulled them with less scruple than 
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ever, for they were now acting on races and religions foreign to 
their own. It was the system of Rome without Roman integrity, 
the system of Byzantium without responsibility in its agents. 
Never before in her history was Asia so systematically despoiled. 

It is outside my present purpose to insist upon the abuses of power 
so notorious under Turkish rule. It is the power itself that is evil. 
I believe sincerely that the Turk is not a whit less honest than: his 
fellows in the Empire, and that were the Ottoman system transferred 
into the hand of any nationality in the Levant, it would equally 
conduce to the ruin of the land. Nay, more, that even European 
agents would as completely fail. What has made the Turkish tenure 
of power more rapidly fatal than its predecessors is that it has been at 
work upon weak and exhausted populations instead of on populations 
industrious and wealthy. The machinery of imperialism, in a country 
made up of such a diversity of sects and races, must necessarily be 
extremely costly, and Asia is no longer able to support its burden. 
Even if every pasha and ‘every mudir were honest, the weight of 
taxation alone would continue enough to prevent an increase of 
population. The military and administrative machinery cannot be 
reduced if the Empire is to be maintained ; and at the present moment 
it is a race between Government and people which shall outlive the 
other. The Ottoman Government, like the ichneumon grub in the 
body of the caterpillar, has exhausted the fatness of its prey; it is 
now feeding on the vitals, and the wasting of the victim is alarm- 
ingly rapid. As I write, famine is at work all over Asia Minor, for 
the simple reason that the seed corn of the previous year was seized 
in payment of the taxes. Thus the people grow daily weaker and 
less able to withstand their oppressors, and whether they shall die 
first or these is now the only question. 

Nor is England wholly blameless for the result. It must not be 
forgotten that the military strength of Turkey, which is her instru- 
ment of oppression, is mainly due to England. In the years following 
the Crimean War English capitalists provided the loans which re- 
organized the Sultan’s forces, equipped them with arms of precision, 
and gave them the command of the sea. Never in the history of 
Turkey has the Sultan’s power been so great, redutively to the power 
of the people, as within the last twenty years. Even now, when his 
army is broken and his treasury empty, he is far stronger than any 
combination against him in his own house; and though possibly 
dying, the sick man wields his blows with hardly abated strength on 
those of his servants who would rebel. Jf the sword is sharp in his 
hand it is England that has whetted the edge. What the end shall be 
depends still mainly on England. A few more years of such support 
as was given by Lord Salisbury, another loan from English capitalists, 
the construction of military roads and railways through Asia econo- 
mising the strength of imperial power, and the whole of the Asiatic 
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provinces of the Sultan will have followed the fate of Mesopotamia, 
Chaldea, and the Euphrates valley. They will have fallen out of 
cultivation. Their population will have disappeared. Can England 
say that she has had no hand in the death of these people ? 

I would set it earnestly before the sense of right and justice and 
mercy, which have been so’ freely invoked by every member of the 
present Cabinet while out of office, whether, now they are in office, 
they will continue to countenance the crime which is every day 
being committed in Asia, They have not Lord Salisbury’s excuse of 
believing the Turkish military power to be a necessity for England. 
They have one and all denounced the fallacy. They are not unpre- 
pared it seems to give their moral support to Thrace and Macedonia, 
but will they do nothing for Asia? The Cyprus Treaty is a weapon 
in their hand if they will but use it. It gives them a right of inter- 
ference no other European power can claim. Are they to use it 
only for the purpose of urging reforms on the Porte which the Porte 
‘annot and will not give, and which, if it gave, would be worse than 
useless to the people of the provinces? Bitter mockery, if all this 
talk is to end in the organization of an effective police ! 

But no. I would rather indulge in dreams of a more hopeful 
future. The nations of Asia, though dying, are not dead, and a 
little sunshine of liberty would bring them back their health. I 
would suppose the Sultan’s Government, unsupported by any moral 
or material countenance from without, to cease in some one of the 
many ways decreed by Providence for political extinction. No man, 
they say, ever dies merely of old age; and human institutions too 
have the agents of their doom appointed. It may come by some 
palace intrigue, by a mutiny of troops, by a simultaneous rising of 
the people in many provinces—perhaps, too, by the adoption of some 
quack remedy from Europe—constitutional reforms, parliamentary 
government, political suicide, who knows? In any case, we may be 
sure it will not come without a convulsion, and one in which blood 
will be shed and passion roused. Then it will be well for Asia if 
some one with authority is at hand to compose the storm, reorganize 
the chaos, and help the nations to new life under new conditions. 

The outlying provinces will be the first to gain their freedom. 
Arabia waits only for a sign of weakness, for a withdrawal of Turkish 
troops from Mecca and Katif, to achieve her independence. For her 
there is no difficulty, and she needs no help. The constitution of 
her governments is already traced out for her. Mecca and Medina 
will raise the standard of a new Caliphate in alliance with the con- 
federation of Nejd now forming in Jebel Shammar. THasa and Katif 
will revert to Ibn Saoud, or to its older independence. New princi- 
palities will arise in Hadramaut and Yemen. In twenty years from 
the departure of the last Ottoman soldier the Turkish rule will be 
forgotten in the peninsula as completely as*if it had never been. 
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Arabian communities are as the sands of the desert. They retain 
no trace of the footsteps of their conquerors.’ 

In connection with Peninsular Arabia, we may expect to see com- 
munities founded on similar principles arise in Mesopotamia and 
Irak. The present Pashalik of Bagdad has this advantage for self- 
government, that its population in race and religion is singularly 
homogeneous. There are, it is true, within it distinctions of opinion 
between the adherents of the Suni and the Shia sects of Islam, but 
no Christian element exists either at Bagdad or Bussorah worth 
considering. The few Armenians found in those towns are of foreign, 
not native extraction, and reside in them on the footing of foreigners. 
The Jews form a not inconsiderable and an ancient community in 
Bagdad, but neither they nor the Armenians have anything to fear 
there from Mussulman bigotry, the Bagdad Sunis being the laxest 
and least religious of believers. In Kerbela and the other towns 
west of the Euphrates, where the Shia clement predominates, there 
are neither Jews nor Christians; and in the country districts all 
alike are Mussulmans. Arabic is the common language of all classes, 
and Arabian ideas of order and morality prevail throughout. The 
transition from Turkish law to Arabian custom would be natural and 
easy, and it must not be forgotten that within living memory the 
important towns of Meshhed Ali and Kerbela acknowledged no 
external authority besides that of the Bedouin Ibn Haddals. A 
return to this state of things would be hailed with enthusiasm by the 
citizens, who have more than once in the last forty years risen against 
their Turkish conquerors. Bagdad and Bussorah, as free towns 
under the protection respectively of the Shammar and Montefik 
Sheykhs,? would enjoy exemption from those dues and restrictions 
with which the Ottoman Government is extinguishing their trade ; 
and the country districts, relieved from the land-tax, would invite 
Arab colonists not only from Arabia, but from the Persian province 
of Arabistan, where tribes of Arab race groan under a fiercer perse- 
cution than even that of Turkey. The formation of free Arabian 
states on the great rivers is the on/y chance for the repeopling of 
what was once the kingdom of Babylon. 

The question of free government in non-Arabian Turkey is more 
complex. In Armenia and Kurdistan the mixture of races and 
religions, of manners and prejudices, makes the establishment of free 
communal life, so easy on the Lower Tigris and Euphrates, a prac- 
tical impossibility on the Upper. Armenia, if it is once more to be a 
kingdom, must commence its new life under something stronger than 
the moral sanction of Europe. The Armenian Christians, still culti- 


(1) See May number of the Fortnightly Review—“ Recent Events in Arabia.” 

(2) That this is no fanciful notion the late government of Bussorah by Nassr el 
Ashgar, the Montefik Sheykh, goes to prove. Under his rule the province enjoyed 
absolute tranquillity, and the revenue was punctually remitted to Bagdad. 
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vating the soil unincorporated with Russia, are far from numerous, 
and are moreover divided by sectarian differences, The Kurdish 
Beys are everywhere more powerful than these unarmed, unwarlike 
peasants, and, except under the direct military protection of a 
European power, they could not maintain themselves or live an 
hour. Yet for the permanent existence of a free state between 
Russia and Asia Minor it is essential that that state should be 
Christian; and the elements for its formation are not wholly 
wanting. The Armenians of Armenia are indeed weak, but there is 
a greater Armenia without, which is both numerous and powerful. 
The Armenians scattered over Asia Minor and the Levant are the 
boldest and most successful merchants of the Empire. They possess 
great wealth, and in many places great influence. They are above 
all intensely national. Of all the races of the East there is none 
with so wide an intellectual grasp or so firm a political instinct as 
the Armenian. It has produced in our day more than one states- 
man who may rank asa man of genius. Nubar, Melikof, and the 
author of those admirable essays which have appeared lately in our 
English reviews under the signature of ‘‘ An Eastern Statesman ” 
—in the presence of such names who shall say that Armenia is 
incapable of self-government ? The present kingdom of Greece, when 
first launched into being, was hardly in better case. The Greek 
peasant and the Albanian Pallikar were little more promising than 
the Armenian and the Kurd. Greece was backed by another 
Greece from without, and so may Armenia be backed by another 
Armenia. A European occupation may for some years be neces- 
sary to organize and teach and arm the unwarlike Armenian for 
his self-defence ; but the task need be no very costly one, nor one 
without a limit in time. 

To England, as interested in the peace of Western Asia, the 
existence of a free Christian state interposed between Russia and the 
Mediterranean would surely be worth some sacrifice to secure. Left 
as it is under Turkish misgovernment, Armenia must eventually fall 
wholly to the Czar, who would have a continual and just pretext for 
interference in the desperate condition of a Christian population on 
his borders in process of extermination by the infidel. He would 
sooner or later come forward in Armenia, as he did in Bulgaria, as a 
liberator, and with better reason. Russian liberation means gene- 
rally conquest. What the exact form of the new government should 
be I am not bold enough to determine, nor have I space in the 
present article for more than the barest statement of possible com- 
binations. In reviewing the analogous case of Syria I shall suggest 
a few considerations which will equally apply to Armenia, and I 
leave the rest to be planned by those who may have the power to 
execute, Neither will I venture to decide what power Europe shall 
intrust with the guardianship of Armenian infancy. Russia, if 
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sincere, would be the best and most natural protector; but her 
interest might not incline her loyally to carry out the task. 
England, by virtue of her Treaty of Asiatic Protection, might seem to 
have a prior claim. I should prefer to call it a prior duty. 

Asia Minor, being wholly Turkish and wholly Mussulman (for 
the Greek colonies on the coast would revert to Greece), may pos- 
sibly still remain under a Sultan’s government—a Sultan, but not 
such a Sultan as we see now, the master of fleets and armies, 
enthroned in a city of palaces. He would no longer be Caliph or 
Commander of the Faithful. He would be Commander only of the 
Turks, and, shorn of wealth and power, he would live at Brusa poorly, 
and on sufferance. The Turks, if they hold to him as the descendant 
of Othman, may still acknowledge him as their chief, perhaps still 
serve him faithfully. If so, he may reign on, and let us hope to 
better profit. If not, Asia Minor and Islam can do without him. 
It is to be hoped in any case that a less centralised government than 
that now visible at Constantinople may take its place at Brusa, or 
wherever the new capital of the Turks may be placed. Possibly some 
reproduction of the old feudal system under local Beys, tributary to 
the Sultan, may appear. The first necessity of Asia Minor is the aboli- 
tion of the land-tax and the freedom of the agricultural population 
from levies and imposts of all kinds. With the fall of the Empire 
an imperial army will not be required, nor an imperial navy—for 
Turkey too must be content to live by her weakness—and a local 
police should be sufficient for the few wants of provincial discipline. 
The Turks are, if industrial at all, an agricultural race, and they will 
painfully till their land for many years to come, and, the destructive 
ambition of their masters overthrown, will perhaps once more increase 
and reoccupy the vacant spaces of Asia Minor. Peace and time may 
effect this—as time and war have effected their ruin. 

I have reserved the future hopes of Syria for a last inquiry. These 
are the most immediately important to ourselves, the [uropean 
public, which sends its yearly pilgrimage of tourists to the Holy 
Land, and which has already established its colonies on her shore, 
and so acquired an interest. 

Of all the provinces of the Empire Syria is the most div idea in 
race and religion, and consequently the most difficult to weld into a 
homogeneous state. In it the rancorous bitterness of rival creeds 
gains its full expression, and we find no bond of union between the 
innumerable sections of society but that ofa common language and a 
common bondage to the Sultan. Once the central authority relaxed, 
all seems ready to fall asunder in confusion. And this would 
undoubtedly be the case were Syria left entirely to her own devices 
on the collapse of Turkey. On the other hand, the Syrians (if by 
such a name we may speak collectively of the races which intermingle 
in Syria) are more in sympathy with the lines of European thought 
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than the other Asiatics of the Empire. The Frankish kingdom of 
the Crusaders has left more than a trace of its two hundred years’ 
existence. Churches and monasteries are found everywhere, and a 
vast number of indigenous Christians frequent them. In late years 
European colonists have been established in more than one locality, 
and the nature of the soil and climate seems to lend itself to schemes 
of European settlement. Syria is easily accessible to Europe, being 
but a narrow strip of country with a long seaboard. In physical 
features it strongly resembles Algeria, of which the French have 
made acolony. It is a land of hills, with a mean level above the 
sea sufficient to make the summer heats endurable; and it is not a 
little remarkable that the Atlas and the Lebanon are the only two 
mountain-ranges on which the cedar of Solomon is found. What 
has been done in Algeria could certainly be done in Syria if Syria 
were in the possession of a European power. The existence of the 
shrines of the Holy Land, indeed, seem to point to a close connection 
in the future between Syria and Christendom. 

I think, however, something better might be done for Syria than 
the French have done for Algeria. Most of us will confess that 
Jerusalem laid out in boulevards and united with Bethlehem by a 
route nationale fringed with poplars, French blouses in the Lebanon, 
the Code Napoléon at Nazareth, and a taste for absinthe everywhere, 
are not the highest form of civilisation a Holy Land might aspire to. 
Neither would one wish for the rowdyism there of English colonial 
life, nor for the spectacled officialdom of Germany. Something of 
Europe I fear there must be, but something short of this. Syria 
requires protection, possibly for some years occupation, by a European 
power ; but let it be protection and temporary occupation only—let 
the plan of her future government be drawn for her on Oriental 
lines. The instinct of communal life introduced by the Arabs exists 
among nearly all classes of Syrians, and should be sedulously fostered. 
Central government should not aspire to be administrative. Its end 
should be order, not administration. Above all, let us hope that 
Syria will be governed for the Syrians, and not treated as a penal 
settlement for Europe. Algeria has suffered in this way, and to 
this may be attributed its financial failure. But I am indulging in 
the dreams of El Feshar with his basket of glass bottles—and details 
well may wait. 

One thing, however, I would point out, that in any scheme for 
protection which may be agreed upon for Syria between the European 
powers, it will be well if that protection is limited to the line of the 
Jordan and Orontes. Beyond that, a protecting power would be 
launching itself on a sea of trouble. Eastern Syria contains no 
Christian population, and its traditions are wholly Arabian. It 
may well be left to self-government on the Arabian plan. The 
vain ambition of ruling the Sahara has entailed an endless expense 
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on France without appreciable advantage; and a poor country 
such as Syria must be can have no pretension of controlling its 
Bedouin neighbours. ‘The folly of the Turkish Government has 
been that instead of living on terms of alliance with the Sheykhs, 
they have sought to coerce them. As friends they would have 
increased the commercial wealth of Syria; as enemies they only 
entail a vast expenditure of military force. 

Of Egypt I have said nothing. She is not quite Asia, though 
Asiatic, and I feel that in suggesting her independence with that of 
the rest I should be treading on too dangerous ground—the toes of the 
bondholders. Nor have I urged the re-establishment of the Greeks 
at Constantinople. This would be opening a still wider and still 
more dangerous question. I believe, however, in the practicability 
and policy of both these schemes of justice, and it is not from lack of 
argument that I am silent. 

Of my scheme for Asia I have still something to add. In order 
that it should be practical, the consent of Europe to England’s 
new protectorate must be gained. Something too must be allowed 
to the vanities and the ambitions of those powers which have 
claims on the Ottoman inheritance. Protection for many years 
from foreign aggression will be réquired for the new states which I 
am proposing to establish, and protection, to be effective, must have 
a personal quality. The protection of all by all is no protection at 
all, and a joint guarantee of Asiatic independence signed by the 
whole of Europe would break down at the first necessity of its 
enforcement. I would suggest rather that in default of England’s 
undertaking the sole responsibility, others of the Powers be invited 
to join her in the task. Let Russia be invited to protect Armenia, 
France Syria,and Austria Asia Minor. England could reserve to her- 
self a special protectorate over Egypt and Arabia, for the latter will 
require moral support against Persian aggression. 

The future of the Turkish capital cannot be quite passed over here. 
Constantinople is probably too big a house at present for any one of the 
new-formed states of Europe to occupy. Its immediate future is that 
of a free town where, with full freedom of the Bosphorus for the ships 
of every power, it need no longer be an object of jealousy between 
them. The Greek towns of Asia Minor also should be free if they 
prefer freedom ; if not, being all on the sea-coast, they may be joined 
to Greece. I would insist once more on the fact that it is by their 
weakness, not their strength, that all these states must live. What 
is necessary for them is not strength, but repose—repose from taxa- 
tion, from conscription, and from the constant burden of officialdom. 
As states modelled on European methods they will be for many years 
too poor. They cannot support armies, military or civil, and must 
be content with simpler conditions of existence than our statecraft is 
likely to suggest for them. Like persons brought low by long illness, 
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their best chance lies in nature. Relieve them from the influences 
which have brought them to their present desperate case and watch 
them carefully, but leave the rest to time—time and the pure air 
of liberty. 

I know that to many minds the plan thus sketched of a free Asia 
working out her own salvation in her own way will seem a little 
Utopian. It is the fashion of the day to scoff at liberty, and to treat 
its worshippers as enthusiasts rather than as serious thinkers. Yet 
the time was, and not so long ago, when the happiness of small 
states, self-governed and self-sufficient, was the merest truism of 
philosophical writers, If the present generation finds sympathy only 
for vast agglomerations of men—United Germanies and United 
Italies—the generation of our fathers was loud in exalting the truly 
higher position of modest independence. Switzerland was then the 
ideal with political writers of a civilised community, living, not on 
the barbaric strength of armies, but on the moral greatness of its 
freedom, the practical wisdom of its commercial life, and its contempt 
of ambitions. I confess to a preference for this older creed. I am 
not ashamed to say that, in spite of the crimes committed in her 
name, I still hold by Liberty as the best and noblest gift of man, 
the truest source of happiness and well-being to a people. I urge it, 
then, once more upon the Liberal Government, upon the Liberal 
party of England, to follow the true instincts and traditions of their 
faith. It is their highest boast that they have for generations 
encouraged liberty throughout the world. Let them encourage 
liberty now in Asia. Let them abandon that old labour of the 
damned—the regeneration of the Ottoman Empire—and prepare a 
way for the new life which shall succeed it. Let them treat their 
guardianship of Western Asia not as a burden, but a trust. The 
Cyprus Treaty, I repeat, is a weapon in their hands, forged it may 
be for another purpose in an evil interest, but now an instrument for 
good. If it was understood by those who signed it asa personal 
pledge to the Sultan, the people of Asia understand it otherwise. 
They read in it a. declaration of England’s interest in themselves, 
and it would be the bitterest drop in the cup of their humiliation 
if, through impatience at the misdeeds of the Sultan, England 
should solemnly wash her hands, and declaring herself innocent of 
their righteous blood, hand them over to new slavery and the Czar 
—for this is the fate which awaits them as certainly as it awaits 
all unprotected Asia if no one stands between it and them in the 
birth-throes of their freedom. 

Construed as the support of free governments against foreign des- 
potisms, the Cyprus Treaty would cease to be an insane convention. 
Its execution would become for England a great and ennobling 
duty, and for the unhappy populations of Western Asia an unmixed 
blessing. Witrrip Scawen Bivunv. 
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Ir is at least ten years since a real unmistakable poet has revealed 
himself in England. Mr. Swinburne’s Atalanta was published in 
1865, Mr. Morris’s Jason in 1868, Mr. Rossetti’s poems were pub- 
lished for the world in 1870, and even then the most precious of them 
were not exactly new. A year agoone might have said, without any 
disrespect to many accomplished writers whose work is often praise- 
worthy and sometimes enjoyable, that one lost little or nothing in 
neglecting any living English poet except the three already named 
and Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning, whose fame has been safe and 
sealed these twenty years. 

A pessimist might think it of evil omen that we should have had 
to wait so long for a new poet; of worse omen that he should be a 
pessimist himself, who dedicates his work “to Giacomo Leopardi, the 
younger brother of Dante ;” of worse omen still that he should be a 
relapsed pessimist who has struggled into daylight and gone back 
into the darkness, who draws his latest and truest inspiration from 
the “cold rage ” that— 

‘* Seizes one at whiles, 
To show the bitter, old, and wrinkled truth, 
Stripped naked of all vesture that beguiles, 
False dreams, false hopes, false masks, and modes of youth: 
Because it gives some sense of power and passion 


In helpless impotence to try to fashion 
Our woe in living words, howe’er uncouth.” 


Mr. Thomson has had the rare and commendable courage to date 
all the poems of fifteen years which he thought it well to publish, with 
two insignificant exceptions; he has had also the commendable tem- 
perance to leave much unprinted and probably unwritten. The 
whole of his original poems might be printed at length in fifty or 
sixty pages of the Fortnightly Review, and yet there are quite 
enough to conduct the old tragi-comedy of a large nature with small 
opportunities to an inevitable catastrophe of ideal despair. Like 
Byron and Lamartine, Mr. Thomson finds his principal subject in 
the vicissitudes of the spiritual life of a transfigured self. No man 
quite knows for himself which is the truest, his spiritual life or his 
temporal life ; no man quite knows for himself which is the truest, 
the ideal or the actual; and it is absolutely impossible for any man 
to know either of another. Byron was very much better and saner 
upon the whole than Childe Harold, and Jocelyn and Raphael were 
no better than Lamartine when he imagined them. 


(1) The City of Dreadful Night and Other Poems. By James Thomson (B.V.). Reeves 
and Turner, 196, Strand, 1880. 
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Even Lamartine hardly imagined that he was Raphael, and Mr. 
Thomson, a manlier and simpler writer, knows that he never reigned 
in the Castle of Indolence; but after all nothing tells us so much of 
the young Lamartine as Raphael, and we pity the denizen of the 
City of Dreadful Night more when we recognise the gracious traits of 
what he must have been “ ned/a sua vita nuova” in the Lord of the 
Castle of Indolence, written in 1859. 

The poem is a musical hymn to spontaneity, a panegyric on the 
sweet arrogance of untried powers which turns comrades into will- 
ing captives, and takes easy possession of an imaginary omnipotence 
which seems eternal till the first call for unwelcome exertion comes. 
Such arrogance is saner and pleasanter than the other form of the pride 
of youth before the world has rubbed off its angles and its lustre 
together. It is more reasonable to think everything will come if we 
wait, than to rail at everybody for being less impatient than ourselves 


to hasten the day after to-morrow. Our author sees the folly of such 
impatience very clearly. 


‘* Tilow men will strain to row against the tide 
Which yet must sweep them down in its career ! 
Or if some win their way and crown their pride, 
What do they win? The desert wild and drear, 
The savage rocks, the icy waste austere, 
Wherefrom the river’s turbid rills downflow. 
But he upon the waters broad and clear, 
In harmony with all the winds that blow, 
*Mid cities, fields, and farms went floating to and fro. 
% * % * * * % 
‘* Thus could he laugh those great and generous laughs 
Which made us love ourselves, the world, and him ; 
And while they rang we felt as one who quaffs 
Some potent winecup dowered to the brim, 
And straightway all things seem to reel and swim—, 
Suns, moons, earth, stars sweep through the vast profound, 
Wrapt in a golden mist, light, warm, and dim, 
Rolled in a volume of triumphant sound : 
So in that laughter’s joy the whole world carolled round.” 


There is much more in the same vein: like Hindoo Rishis and 
Persian Sufis, the Lord of the Castle of Indolence is not merely the 
crown of the life of the world, but its source. “He reigned by 
servitude all effortless.” He asked nothing for himself of the world 
which he blessed and sustained by inhabiting it. Unluckily, though 
we may consider the lilies of the field with profit, we have to toil 
and spin till our wings grow. And apart from this necessity unused 
powers soon become a burden even when inaction is not due to out- 
ward hindrance. 

Within two years the author has sounded the depths of despair. 
The hymn to Our Ladies of Death is suggested by Our Ladies of 
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Sorrow in De Quincy’s Suspiria de Profundis. Entire originality of 
invention is not exactly Mr. Thomson’s forte. But this does not 
matter much ; the splendid symbolism with which he invests what 
he borrows is all his own. Ifthe poem has a fault it is that the 
scheme of it is hardly strong enough to support its imagery. The 
poet wishes for death and dare not call upon our Lady of Beatitudes, 
he will not call upon our Lady of Annihilation, and so he resolves to 
call upon our Lady of Oblivion. Our Lady of Beatitudes confers 
immortal life on those who die in their innocency, and her sorrow is 
that those who live innocently on earth cling to life. One scarcely 
sees why she is invoked as “first Self-conqueror.” The description 
is better :-— 


‘* Thou standest garmented in purest white ; 
But from thy shoulders wings of power half-spread 
Invest thy form with such miraculous light 
As dawn may clothe the earth with ; and instead 
Of any jewel-kindled golden crown, 
The glory of thy long hair flowing down 
Is dazzling noonday sunshine round thy head.” 


That is a picture of the right kind for poetry, a picture which 
could not possibly be painted. One cares less for the sword and 
palm branch and olive, and the winged feet with knotted cords 
round them, in the next stanza: such properties are not unworthy of 
an Albert Diirer, but they are not impossible to a Quarles. Nor is 
our Lady of Annihilation particularly impressive; in her “actual 
form” she is a daughter of Milton’s Satan; what those whom she 
sways see is better painted in the Proverbs of Solomon. Here is the 
list of her victims :— 


‘* The selfish, factious, proud, and pitiless, 
All who have falsified life’s royal trust, 
The strong whose strength hath basked in idleness, 
The great heart given up to worldly lust, 
The great mind destitute of moral faith, 
Thou scourgest down to Night and utter Death, 
Or penal spheres of retribution just.” 


Such a crude didactic stanza is rare in Mr. Thomson. One would 
admire it in the Purgatory of Suicides, and pardon bald candour like 
this :— 
** The evil passions which may make me thine 
Are not yet irrepressible in me.” 


But if our Lady of Annihilation cannot bear comparison with Dolores, 
our Lady of Oblivion need not shrink from the presence of Hesperia, 
or the lady of 7 Penseroso who has been more clearly in the writer’s 
thought :— 
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‘«* Last Thou, retiréd nun and throneless queen, 

Our Lady of Oblivion, last Thou ; 

Of human stature, of abstracted mien, 

Upon whose pallid face and drooping brow 
Are shadowed melancholy dreams of Doom, 
And deep absorption into silent gloom, 

And weary bearing of the heavy Now. 


‘ Thou art all shrouded in a gauzy veil, 

Sombrous and cloudlike, all, except that face 
Of subtle loveliness, though weirdly pale ; 

Thy soft, slow-gliding footsteps leave no trace, 
And stir no sound. Thy drooping hands infold 
Their frail white fingers, and, unconscious, hold 

A poppy-wreath, thine anodyne of grace. 


‘* Thy hair is like a twilight round thy head: 
Thine eyes are shadowed wells from Lethe’s stream, 
With drowsy subterranean waters fed, 
Obscurely deep, without a stir or gleam ; 
The gazer drinks in from them with his gaze 
An opiate charm to curtain all his days, 
A passive languor of oblivious dream. 


‘‘ Thou hauntest twilight regions, and the trance 
Of moonless nights when stars are few and wan; 
Within black woods ; or over the expanse 
Of desert seas abysmal ; or upon 
Old solitary shores where populous graves 
Are rocked in rest by ever-moaning waves ; 
Or through vast ruined cities still and lone. 
% % % % % % % 
‘¢ Take me and lull me into perfect sleep, 
Down, down, far-hidden in thy duskiest cave, 
While all the clamorous years above me sweep 
Unheard, or, like the voice of seas that rave 
On far-off coasts, but murmuring o’er my trance 
A dim vast monotone that shall enhance 
The restful rapture of the inviolate grave.” 


In Our Ladies of Death, written in 1861, we find an anticipation 
of almost everything which is afterwards expressed with added 
power and more concentrated bitterness in The City of Dreadful Ni ight. 
In the Three that shall be One despair is passing away into tender 
melancholy: Love is betrothed to Death and is seduced by Life ; 
when his true bride claims him he returns to his allegiance at once, 
only as:,they, leave earth together he prays his bride to comfort his 
paramour :— 

‘‘ Faint on the ground she lay; 
Love kissed the swoon away ; 
Death then bent over her— 
Death, the sweet comforter ! 
Whispered with tearful smile, 
Wait but a little while, 

Then I will come for thee; 
We are one family.” 
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Under the same date we have a quite objective study of the reck- 
lessness of a Polish Insurgent, good enough perhaps to fill up a gap 
in one of Mr. Browning’s later volumes. One cau trace the influence 
of what is sweetest and simplest in Browning, of what is richest 
in Maud, as well as the influence of Heine, in two very fresh 
idyls of Cockaigne called Sunday at Hampstead and Sunday up the 
River. They date from 1863 to 1865, and open the series of the 
author’s brightest, sanest, and most varied work. What strikes one 
first, perhaps, is the writer’s absolute and courageous content with 
circumstances which have a sordid side to them. It does not require 
much courage to think that Hampstead (as it was a dozen years ago) 
and the Thames are some of the most beautiful things in Europe ; 
but it takes a great deal of courage to boast of one’s class in words 
like these— 

‘** On Sunday we’re lord and lady, 
With ten times the love and glee 


Of those pale and languid rich ones 
Who are always and never free. 
% % 2 * % 
‘«* We can laugh out loud when merry, 
We can romp at kiss-in-the-ring, 
We can take our beer at a public, 
We can loll on the grass and sing—” 


and live with friends open to this kind of comment— 


** Mary and Dick so grandly 
Parade suburban streets ; 
His waistcoat and her bonnet 
Proving the best of treats. 
* % % % % % 
‘“* Mary is going to chapel; 
And what takes her there do you guess ? 
Her sweet little duck of a bonnet 
And her new second-hand silk dress.” 


Especially does this require courage from a writer who naturally 
breaks into a note like this— 


‘« Day after day of this azure May 
The blood of the Spring has swelled in my veins ; 
Night after night of broad moonlight 
A mystical dream has dazzled my brains. 


‘‘ A seething night, a fierce delight, 
The blood of the Spring is the wine of the world; 
My brains run fire and fierce delight, 
Every leaf of my heart’s red rose uncurled. 


«* A sad, sweet calm, atearful balm, -* 
The light of the moon is the trance of the world ; 
My brain is fraught with yearning thought, 
And the rose is pale and its leaves are furled. 


D2 
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‘* O speed the day, thou dear, dear May! 
And hasten the night, I charge thee, O June! 
When the trance divine will burn with the wine, 
And the red rose unfurl all its fire to the moon.” 


There are no such sharp contrasts in Sunday up the River, though 
many readers who will admire a picture like this— 


‘¢ The sky was pale with fervour, 
The distant trees were grey, 
The hill-lines drawn like waves of dawn 
Dissolying in the day ”— 


will shudder dutifully (as Mr. Thomson doubtless knows) at 


‘* My shirt is of the soft red wool, 
My cap is azure-braided 
By two white hands so beautiful, 
My tie mauve purple-shaded. 


‘* Your hat with long blue streamers decked, 
Your pure throat crimson-banded, 
White-robed, my own white dove unflecked, 
Dove-footed, lilac-handed.” 


Of course there is an intentional—and unwelcome—irony in the 
obtrusion of Tim Boyland and his pocket-pistol of Jameson’s whisky. 


One does not mind the hero glorifying boating as hard exercise, and 
then explaining that the best part of it is lying still upon one’s 
oars, especially when we learn from Sunday at Hampstead that the 
hero answers to the nickname of Lazy in private life. Nor is it 
surprising that Lazy is a philosopher, and lectures his friends upon 
the cycle of changes which Hampstead underwent in the course of 
fifty thousand years, which seems an enormous period to his audience. 
The epilogue to the lecture is— 


‘*¢Come on; we'll go and do the very beers 
We did this night was fifty thousand years.’ 
Thou prophet, thou deep sage, we'll go, we'll go! 
The ring is round, life naught, the world an O. 
This night is fifty thousand years ago.” 


His private philosophy is more severe ; a poem of 1866 sums up 
the story of the author’s deliverance for a season from our Ladies of 
Death, and shows how brave, how difficult, how doubtful a victory 
his brief content was— 


‘* He felt himself a king bereft of crown, 
Defrauded from his birthright of renown, 
Bred up jn littleness with churl and clown. 


‘* How could he vindicate himself? His eyes, 
That found not anywhere their proper prize, 
Looked through and through the specious earth and skies ;” 
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and naturally saw everything that is best out of sight and nothing 
worth seeing until— 


‘* A certain fair form came before his sight, 
Responding to him as the day to night: 
To yearning, love; to cold and gloom, warm light.” 


and then— 


‘* His eyes drew back their beams to kindle fire 
In his own heart, whose masterful desire 
Scorned all beyond its aim, lower or higher.' 


‘* This fire flung lustre upon grace and bloom, 
Gave warmth and brightness to a little room, 
Burnt Thought to ashes in its fight with gloom.” 


For the time he receives the gospel preached to Dipsychus by 
Cosmocrator. 


** «Solid as ocean-foam,’ quoth ocean-foam.” 


‘* If Midge will pine and curse its hours away, 
Because Midge is not Everything For Aye, 
Poor Midge thus loses its one summer day ; 
Loses its all, and winneth what, I pray ?” 


There is the same touch of cynicism in some distichs on Art, 
written in 1865. 


‘* Singing is sweet, but be sure of this, 
Lips only sing when they cannot kiss. 
* % % * * 


Who gives the fine report of the feast ? 
He who got none, and enjoyed it least.” 


The quatrains under the same heading which come before on the 
thesis that passion leaves no room for prettiness or skill, have more 
of Heine’s charm and subtlety than most translations of Heine, 
including Mr. Thomson’s. 

Hebe (1866) and The Naked Goddess (1867-1868) are more objective 
but not very cheerful. Hebe offers us all her cup in our youth, and 
it turns to poison, whether we dilute it with wine, or milk, or honey. 
The natural man dilutes it with water, and is safe. The philosopher 
and the poet kiss the cupbearer; the philosopher refuses the cup, and 
‘ the poet drinks it unmixed, and gives it back fuller than he took 
it. The naked Goddess of Nature departs in wrath from a city 
whose people would clothe her in the forms of piety or science, 
and leaves her curse upon them and their land, and her blessing 
upon the little children who are able to understand and follow her. 


(1) The Italics are mine. 
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Perhaps it is part of the allegory that it is only to an old country 
from which she is ready to depart that Nature reveals herself naked. 
In the Room, a poem of the same date as The Naked Goddess, takes 
us back to the old despair by a very quaint and unexpected route. 
The little room that love glorified is empty ; its mistress is gone and 
its master is dead. She used to work and keep the room tidy, and he 
used to read and write at night and sleep all day, while the room got 
bare and cold, till at last he lighted a fire to burn his papers before 
he took poison. We learn all this from the conversation of the 
different picces of furniture who discuss “ our man,” with his body 
on the bed— 
‘* Tt lay and preached, as dumb things do, 
More powerfully than tongue can prate ; 
Though life be torture through and through, 
Man is but weak to plain of fate. 
| . . 
The drear path crawls on drearier still 
To wounded feet and hopeless breast. 
Well, he can lie down when he will, 
And straight all ends in endless rest.” 


As the author says himself— 


‘** Poor wretch ! who once hath paced that dolent city, 
Shall pace it often, doomed beyond all pity, 
With horror ever deepening from the first. 


‘¢ Though he possess sweet babes and loving wifo, 
A home of peace, by loyal friendships cheered, 

And love them more than death and happy life, 
They shall avail not: he must dree his weird.” 


The City of Dreadful Night is not a poem, nor a series of poems ; it 
seems as if the writer had intended at one time to compose a con- 
tinuous poem in stanzas of seven lines, like those of Our Ladies of 
Death (except that the fifth and sixth lines are always written upon 
double rhymes, managed with rare and admirable ease), and at 
another had contemplated a series of poems on his own experience 
and observations there, in which the narrative should be written in 
stanzas of six lines, a quatrain followed by a distich, while the words 
of other speakers are thrown into simpler and more emphatic metres. 
The fragments of each scheme are exquisitely finished ; there is no 
redundancy or weakness in any single poem; but the attempt to fuse 
two incomplete schemes is not a complete success. The author 
repeats himself, and he interrupts himself; more than once the 
narrative poem suffers from the insertion of a fragment of the de- 
scriptive poem. 

In the proem (which belongs to the descriptive scheme) the author 
assures us with unnecessary emphasis that none who are not in a 
morbid state themselves can appreciate the musical expression of its 
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feelings ; and then we have a metaphysical and geographical descrip- 
tion of the city, which is curiously like London as it might seem to 
any one who wandered there after midnight, if there were a colossal 
statue of Diirer’s Melancolia set up on Primrose Hill; at night we 
could fancy the country to the north of Highgate and Hampstead 
might seem a trackless wilderness full of 


‘‘ Savannahs, savage woods, enormous mountains, 
Bleak uplands, black ravines, with torrent fountains.” 





The city is a city builded in a sleepless dream ; the moon and stars 
may shine there, but when day comes the city 





‘* Dissolvoth like a dream of night away, 

Though present in distempered gloom of thought, 
And deadly weariness of heart all day, 

But when a dream night after night is brought 
Throughout a week, and such weeks, few or many, 
Recur each year for several years, can any 

Discern that dream from real life in aught ? 


‘* To reach it is as dying fever-stricken ; 
To leave it, slow faint birth intense pangs quicken, 
And memory swoons jn both tho tragic acts.” 


The citizens of that city are mostly in the prime of life—few young 
and few old, few women, “here and there a child,’’—upon whom the 
author’s pity is rather wasted. Ono thinks of the little girl in Punch 
who wished to be a nun because the world was hollow and her doll 
was stuffed with sawdust. Such a delusion is dangerous in later life. 
When men keep their energies and lose their ideals they are 
necessarily condemned to a belief that their ideals were illusions ; 
and then they hate 


‘* This Time, which crawleth like a monstrous snake, 
Wounded and slow and very venomous, 
Which creeps blindwormlike round the earth, 
Distilling poison at each painful motion, 
And seems condemned to circle over thus,” 


and rail in good set terms at the inconsistency of the majority who 
wish each stage of life over before it is begun, and yet claim an 
endless hereafter ; being impatient of the road out of eagerness for 
the goal where they imagine everlasting rest. 


‘* They have much wisdom, yet they aro not wise ; 
They have much goodness, but they do not well 
(The fools, we know, have their own Paradise, 
The wicked also have their proper Iell) ; 
Thoy have much strength, but still their doom is stronger ; 
Much patience, but their time endureth longer ; 
Much valour, but life mocks it with some spell ;” 
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Who say— 


‘« We yearn for speedy death in full fruition, 
Dateless oblivion and divine repose.” 


"In the first of the narrative poems the poet follows one who goes 
on an endless pilgrimage to ruined shrines—the graveyard where 
faith died, the villa where love died of indulgence, the alley where 
hope died of starvation—and asks— 


‘* When Faith and Love and Hope are dead indeed, 
Can Life still live? By what doth it proceed? 


‘* As one whom his intense thought overpowers, 
He answered coldly, ‘ Take a watch, erase 
The signs and figure of the circling hours, 
Detach the hands, remove the dial face. 
The works proceed until run down ; although 
Bereft of purpose, void of use, still go.” 


In another poem he traces the story of a love that turned to hate. 
The murderer tells how he wandered through all manner of horrors, 
fearless as hopeless, till his dead love came with her burning heart 
for a lamp in her hand, and then he was 


‘« Two selves distinct that cannot join again ; 
One stood apart, and knew, but could not stir, 
And watched the other stark in swoon, and her.” 


As the tide rises 


‘« She clasped that corpselike me, and they were borne 
Away, and this vile me was left forlorn. 
I know the whole sea cannot quench that heart, 
Or cleanse that brow, or wash those two apart. 
They love ; their doom is drear ; 
Yet they nor hope nor fear. 
But I, what do I here ?” 


Other remarkable poems treat of an encounter with a dotard who 
is trying to find the clue that leads back to innocence and infancy— 
a hope which has met us already in our Lady of Oblivion ;—a very 
weird scene at Hell Gate, whence the pilgrim is turned back because 


he has no hopes to leave at the gate, and not one of the damned will 
offer him any fragment of his own— 


‘¢ Though knowing that in instants three or four 
He must resign the whole for evermore ; ” 


and a sermon on the non-existence of God and Hell, preached in the 
cathedral to a congregation each of whom proves his title to enter by 
naming the day-dream from which he wakes to real night. One 
hearer remonstrates that, as this life, which may be so much, is all, 
it is the harder to be unfit for it from birth. The series closes with 
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a very impressive allegory of Spirit and Nature. Spirit reveals itself 
first as a winged and armed angel, then as an armed warrior, then 
as an unarmed suppliant, at last as a crushed heap of ruins at the 
feet of Nature, the Sphinx who confronts us unchanged from first to 
last. Despair takes a manlier tone in the allegory of Culture, founded 
upon the imaginary statue of Diirer’s Melancolia— 


‘* Unvanquished in defeat and desolation, 
Undaunted in the hopeless conflagration, 
Of the day setting on her bafiled prime. 








‘* Baffled and beaten back she works on still, 
Weary and sick of soul she works the more, 
Sustained by her indomitable will. 
The hands shall fashion and the brain shall pore, 
And all her sorrow shall be turned to labour, 
Till Death, the friend-foe, piercing with his sabre 
That mighty heart of hearts, ends bitter war. 


«« But as if blacker night could dawn on night, 

With twofold gloom on moonless night unstarred, 
A sense more tragic than defeat and blight, 

More desperate than strife with hope debarred, 
More final than the adamantine never 
Encompassing her passionate endeavour, 

Dawns glooming in her tenebrous regard : 


«*« The sense that every struggle brings defeat, 
Because fate holds no prize to crown success, 
That all the oracles are dumb, or cheat, 
Because they have no secret to express, 
That none can pierce the vast black veil uncertain, 
Because there is no light beyond the curtain, 
That all is vanity and nothingness. 
% % * % % % % 
«¢ The moving moon and stars from east to west 
Circle before her in the sea afar, 
Shadows and gleams glide round her solemn rest, 
Her subjects often gaze up to her there. 
The strong to drink new strength and iron endurance, 
The weak new terrors—all renewed assurance 
And confirmation of the old despair.” 


G. A. Srmcox. 
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For ten years we have been busy organizing National Education. A 
vigorous use of bricks and mortar is not generally accompanied by a 
careful examination of first principles," but now that we have built 
our buildings and spent our millions of public money, and civilised 
our children in as speedy a fashion as that in which the great Frank 
christianised his soldiers, we may perhaps find time to ask a question 
which is waiting to be discussed by every nation that is free enough 
to think, whether a State education is or is not favourable to 
progress ?? 

It may seem rash at first sight to attack an institution so newly 
created and so strong in the support which it receives. But there 
are some persons at all events whom one need not remind, that no 
external grandeur and influence, no hosts of worshippers can turn 
wrong principles into right principles, or prevent the discovery by 
those who are determined to see the truth at any cost that the 
principles are wrong. Sooner or later every institution has to 
answer the challenge, “ Are you founded on justice? Are you for 
or against the liberty of men?” And to this challenge the answer 
must be simple and straightforward ; it must not be in the nature of 
an outburst of indignation that such a question should be asked ; or 
a mere plea of sentiment; or the putting forward of usefulness of 
another kind. These questions of justice and liberty stand first ; 
they cannot take second rank behind any other considerations, and 
if in our hurry we throw them on one side, unconsidered and un- 
answered, in time they will find their revenge in the imperfections 
and failure of our work. 

National education is a measure carried out in the supposed 
interest of the workmen and the lower middle class, and it is they 
especially—the men on whose behalf the institution exists—whom I 
wish to persuade that the inherent evils of the system more than 
counterbalance the conveniences belonging to it. 

I would first of all remind them of that principle which many of 
us have learnt to accept, that no man or class accepts the position of 
receiving favours without learning, in the end, that these favours 
become disadvantages. The small wealthy class which once ruled 
this country helped themselves to favours of many kinds. It would 


(1) Has Mr. Leslie Stephen said somewhere, that it is easier to build churches than 
to think about what is to be taught inside of them? 
(2) I ought to say that I have changed my opinions as regards the action of 


the State since 1870. I could not have made this change without the assistance of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writings. 
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be easy to show that all these favours, whether they were laws in 
protection of corn, or laws favouring the entail of estates, creating 
sinecures, or limiting political power to themselves, have become in 
the due course of time unpleasant and dangerous burdens tied round 
their own necks. Now, is State education of the nature of a political 
favour ? 

It is necessary, if discussion is in any way to help us, to speak the 
truth in the plainest fashion, and therefore I have no hesitation in 
affirming that it is so. Whenever one set of people pay for what 
they do not use themselves, but what is used by another set of people, 
their payment is and must be of the nature of a favour, and does and 
must create a sort of dependence. All those of us who like living 
surrounded with a slight mental fog, and are not over-anxious to see 
too clearly, may indignantly deny this; but if we honestly care to 
follow Dr. Johnson’s advice, and clear our minds of cant, we shall 
perceive that the statement is true, and if true, ought to be frankly 
acknowledged. The one thing to be got rid of at any cost is cant, 
whether it be employed on behalf of the many or the few. 

Now, what are the results of this particular favour? The most 
striking result is that the wealthier class think that it is their rightand 
their duty to direct the education of the people. They deserve no 
blame. As long as they pay by rate and tax for a part of this educa- 
tion, they undoubtedly possess a corresponding right of direction. But 
having the right they use it; and in consequence the workman of 
to-day finds that he does not count for much in the education of his 
children. The richer classes, the disputing churches, the political 
organizers are too powerful for him. If he wishes to realise the fact 
for himself let him read over the names of those who make up the 
school boards of this country. Let him first count the ministers of 
all denominations, then of the merchants, manufacturers, and squires. 
There is something abnormal here. These ministers and gentlemen 
do not place the workmen on committees to manage the education of 
their children. How, then, comes it about that they are directing 
the education of the workmen’s children? The answer is plain. 
The workman is selling his birthright for the mess of pottage. 
Because he accepts the rate and tax paid by others, he must accept 
the intrusion of these others into his own home affairs—the manage- 
ment and education of his children. Remember, I am not urging, 
as some do, the workmen to organize themselves into a separate 
class, and return only their own representatives as members of school 
boards ; such action would not mend the unprofitable bargain. To 
take away money from other classes, and not to concede to them 
any direction in the spending of it, would be simply unjust—would 
be an unscrupulous use of voting power. No, the remedy must be 
looked for in another direction. It lies in the one real form of inde- 
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pendence—the renunciation of all obligations. The course that will 
restore to the workmen a father’s duties and responsibilities, between 
which and themselves the State has now stepped, is for them to 
reject all forced contributions from others, and to do their own work 
through their own voluntary combinations. Until that is done no 
workman has more, or has a claim to have more, than half rights 
over his own children. He is stripped of one-half of the thought, 
care, anxiety, affection, responsibility, and need of judgment which 
belong to other parents. 

I used the expression, the forced contributions of the rich. There 
are some persons who hold that the more money you can extract by 
legislation from the richer classes for the benefit of the poorer classes 
the better are your arrangements. I entirely dissent from such a 
view. It is fatal to any clear perception of justice. Justice requires 
that you should not place the burdens of one man on the shoulders 
of another man, even though he is better able to bear them. In 
plainer words, that you should not make one set of men pay for what 
is used by another set of men. If this law be once disregarded it 
simply reduces politics to a universal scramble, in which the most 
selfish will have the most success. It turns might into right, and 
proclaims that each man may rightfully possess whatever he can 
vote into his pocket. Whoever is intent on justice must be as just 
to the rich man as to the poor man; and because so-called national 
education is not for the children of the rich man, it is simply not 
just to take by compulsion one penny from him. No columns of 
sophistry can alter this fact. And yet, when once the obligation 
disappears, and the grace of free-giving is restored, it is a channel 
in which the money of the richer classes may most worthily flow. 
Whatever the faults are of our richer classes, there is no lack amongst 
them of generous giving. Take any newspaper and you will find that 
although by unwise legislation we are closing many of the great 
channels existing for their gifts, yet the quality persists. The 
endowment of colleges at one period, the endowment of grammar 
schools at another period, gifts to religious institutions, and the 
support given to that narrow, partial, vexatious, and official-minded 
system of education which prevailed up to 1870, are all evidence of 
what the richer people are ready to do as long as you do not with- 
hold the opportunities. It may, however, be said, ‘Do not rich 
gifts bring obligations, and with them their mischievous conse- 
quences?” It is plain that the most healthy state of education will 
exist when the workmen, dividing themselves into natural groups 
according to their own tastes and feelings, organize the education of 
their children without help, or need of help, from outside. But 
between obligatory and voluntary contributions there is the widest 
distinction, There is but slight moral hurt to the giver or receiver 
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in the voluntary gift, provided only that the spirit on both sides be 
one of friendly equality. It is the forced contribution, bringing 
neither grace to the giver nor to the receiver, which has the evil 
savour about it, and brings the evil consequence. The contribution 
taken forcibly from the rich is justified on the ground that the thing 
to be provided is a necessity for which the poorer man cannot pay. 
Thus the workman is placed in the odious position of putting for- 
ward the pauper’s plea, and two statements equally deficient in 
truth are made for him: one, that book-education is a necessity of 
life—a statement which for those who look for an exact meaning in 
words that are used is simply not true—and the other, that our 
people cannot provide it for themselves if left to do so in their own 
fashion.' 

I wish to push still further the question of how much real power 
the workman possesses over the education of his children. I main- 
tain that, setting aside the interference of ministers, merchants, 
manufacturers, doctors, lawyers, and squires in his affairs, he has 
only the shadow and semblance of power, and that he never will 
possess anything more substantial under a political system. Let us 
see for what purposes political organization can be usefully applied. 
It is well adapted to those occasions when some definite reply has to 
be made to a simple question. Shall there be peace or war? shall 
political power be extended to a certain class ? shall certain punish- 
ments follow certain crimes? shall the form of government be 
republican or monarchical? shall taxes be levied by direct or 
indirect taxation? these are all questions which can be fairly 
answered by Yes or No, and on which every man enrolled in a party 
can fairly express his opinion if he has once decided to affirm or 
deny. But whenever you call upon part of the nation to administer 
some great institution the case becomes wholly different. Here all 
the various and personal views of men cannot be represented by a 
simple Yes or No. A mixed mass of men, like a nation, can 
only administer by suppressing differences and disregarding convic- 
tions. Take some simple instance. Suppose a town of 50,000 
electors should elect a representative to assist in administering some 
large and complicated institution. Let us observe what happens. It 
is only possible to represent these 50,000 people, who will be of 
many different mental kinds and conditions, by some principle which 
readily commands their assent. It will probably be some principle 
which, from its connection with other matters, is already familiar to 
their mind,—made familiar by preceding controversies. For example, 
the electors may be well represented on such questions as ‘‘ Shall the 


(1) At the same time a thorough and radical re-adjustment of our educational endow- 
ments is required in the interest of the workmen, who, though in most cases having the 
first claim, derive little or no advantage from them. 
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institution be open or closed on Sundays? shall it be open to 
women ? shall the people be obliged to support it by rate? and, 
when rate-supported, to make use of it?” But it will at once be seen 
that these are principles which do not specially apply to any one 
institution but to many institutions. They are principles of common 
political application,—they are, in fact, external to the institution 
itself, and distinct from its own special principles and methods. The 
effect then will be that the representative will be chosen on principles 
that are already familiar to the minds of the electors, and not on 
principles that peculiarly and specially affect the institution in 
question. Existing controversies will influence the minds of the 
electors, and the constituency will be divided according to the lines 
of existing party divisions. Both school boards and municipal 
government yield an example that popular elections must be fought 
out on simple and familiar questions. The existing political grooves 
are cut too deeply to allow of any escape from them. 

“But,” it may be replied, “as intelligence increases, and certain 
great political questions which are always protruding themselves are 
definitely settled, the electorate may become capable of conducting 
their contests simply with regard to the principles which really 
belong to the matter itself.”” Another difficulty arises here. Without 
discussing the possible settlement of these ever-recurring political 
questions, it ought to be remembered that, in the case of increased 
intelligence, we should have an increase in the number of different 
views affecting the principles and methods of the institution in 
question ; and, as we should still have only one representative to 
represent us, it would be less possible for him than before to repre- 
sent our individual convictions. If he represent A he cannot 
represent B, nor C, nor any of those that come after C; that is to 
say, if A, B, C, and the others are all thinking units, and, therefore, 
do not accept submissively whatever is offered to them. He can 
only represent one section, and must leave other sections unrepre- 
sented. But as these individual differences are both the accompani- 
ment and sign of increasing intelligence, this unhappy result 
follows, that the more intelligent a nation becomes, the greater pain 
it must suffer from a system which forces its various parts to think 
and act alike when they would naturally be thinking and acting 
differently. 

‘ But if this is so, then there is no such thing possible as repre- 
sentation. If one person cannot represent many persons, then 
administration of all kinds fails equally in fulfilling a common pur- 
pose. All united effort therefore becomes impossible.” 

No doubt effective personal representation is under any circum- 
stances a matter of difficulty ; but political organization admits only 
of the most imperfect form of it, voluntary organization of the most 
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perfect. Under political organization you mix everybody together, 
like and unlike, and compel them to speak and act through the same 
representative ; under voluntary organization like attracts like, and 
those who share the same views form groups and act together, 
leaving any dissident free to transfer his action and energy elsewhere. 
The consequence is that under voluntary systems there is continual 
progress, the constant development of new views, and the action neces- 
sary for their practical application ; under political systems, immo- 
bility on the part of the administrators, discontented helplessness on 
the part of those for whom they administer. 

“ But still there remain certain things which, however much you 
may desire to respect personal differences, the State must administer ; 
such, for example, as civil and criminal law, or the defence of the 
country.” 

The reason why the nation should administer a system of law, or 
should provide for external defence, and yet abstain from interference 
in religion and education, will not be recognised until men study 
with more care the foundations on which the principle of liberty 
rests. Many persons talk as if the mere fact of men acting together 
as a nation gave them unlimited rights over each other; and that 
they might concede as much or 2s little liberty as they liked one to 
the other. The instinct of worship is still so strong upon us that, 
having nearly worn out our capacity for treating kings and such kind 
of persons as sacred, we are ready to invest a majority of our own 
selves with the same kind of reverence. Without perceiving how 
absurd is the contradiction in which we are involved, we are ready to 
assign to a mass of human beings unlimited rights, whilst we ac- 
knowledge none for the individuals of whom the mass is made up. 
We owe to Mr. Herbert Spencer—the truth of whose writings the 
world will one day be more prepared to acknowledge, after it has 
travelled a certain number of times from Bismarckism to Communism, 
and back from Communism to Bismarckism—the one complete and 
defensible view as to the relations cf the State and the individual. 
He holds that the great condition regulating human intercourse is 
the widest possible liberty for all. Happiness is the aim that we 
must suppose attached to human existence ; and therefore each man 
must be free—within those limits which the like freedom of others 
imposes on him—to judge for himself in what consists his happiness. 
As soon as this view is once clearly seen, we then see what the State 
has to do and from what it has to abstain. It has to make such 
arrangements as are necessary to insure the enjoyment of this liberty 
by all, and to restrain aggressions upon it. Wherever it undertakes 
duties outside this special trust belonging to it, it is simply exag- 
gerating the rights of some who make up the nation and diminishing 
the rights of others. Being itself the creature of liberty, that is to 
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say, called into existence for the purposes of liberty, it becomes 
organized against its own end whenever it deprives men of the 
rights of free judgment and free action for the sake of other 
objects, however useful or desirable they may be. 

It is on account of our continued failure to recognise this law of 
liberty that we still live, like the old border chieftains, in a state of 
mutual suspicion and terror. Far the larger amount of intolerance 
that exists in the world is the result of our own political arrange- 
ments, by which we compel ourselves to struggle, man against man, 
like beasts of different kinds bound together by a cord, each trying 
to destroy the other out of a sense of self-preservation. It is evident 
that the most fair-minded man must become intolerant if you place 
him in a position where he has only the unpleasant choice either to 
eat or be eaten, either to submit to his neighbour’s vie -s or force 
his own views upon his neighbour. Cut the cord, give us full freedom 
for differing amongst ourselves, and it at once becomes possible for 
a man to hold by his own convictions and yet be completely tolerant 
of what his neighbour says and does. 

I come now to another great evil belonging to our system. The 
effort to provide for the education of children is a great moral and 
mental stimulus. It is the great natural opportunity of forethought 
and self-denial; it is the one daily lesson of unselfishness which men 
will learn when they will pay heed to none other. There is no 
factor that has played so large a part in the civilisation of men as the 
slow formation in parents of those qualities which lead them to provide 
for their children. In this early care and forethought are probably 
to be found the roots of those things which we value so highly,— 
affection, sympathy, and restraint of the graspings of self for the 
good of others. We may be uncertain about many of the agents 
that have helped to civilise men, but here we can hardly doubt. 
What, then, is likely to be the effect when, heedless of the slow and 
painful influences under which character is formed, you intrude a 
huge all-powerful something, you call the State, between parents 
and children, and allow it to say to the former, ‘You need trouble 
yourself no more about the education of your children. There is no 
longer any occasion for that patience and unselfishness which you 
were beginning to acquire, and under the influence of which you 
were learning to forego the advantage of their labour, that they 
might get the advantage of education. We will give you henceforth 
free dispensation from all such painful efforts. You shall at once be 
made virtuous and unselfish by a special clause in our act. You 
shall be placed under legal obligations, under penalty and fine, to 
have all the proper feelings of a parent. Why toil by the slow 
irksome process of voluntary efforts and your own growing sense of 
right to do your duty, when we can do it so easily for you in five 
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minutes? © We will provide all for you—masters, standards, exami- 
nations, subjects, and hours. You need have no strong convictions, 
and need make no efforts of your own, as you did when you organized 
your chapels, your benefit societies, your trade societies, or your 
co-operative institutions. We are the brain that thinks; you are 
but the bone and muscles that are moved. Should you desire some 
occupation, we will throw you an old bare bone or two of theological 
dispute. You may settle for yourselves which dogmas of the reli- 
gious bodies you prefer; and whilst you are fighting over these 
things our department shall see to the rest for you. Lastly, we will 
make no distinctions between you all. The good and the bad parent 
shall stand on the same footing, and our statutes shall assume with 
perfect impartiality that every parent intends to defraud his child, 
and can only be supplied with a conscience at the police-court.” 
This cynical assumption of the weakness and selfishness of parents, 
this disbelief in the power of better motives, this faith in the 
inspector and the policeman, can have but one result. Treat the 
people as unworthy of trust, and they will justify your expectation. 
Tell them that you do not expect them to possess a sense of respon- 
sibility, to think or act for themselves, withhold from them the 
most natural and the most important opportunities for such things, 
and in due time they will passively accept the mental and moral 
condition you have made for them. I repeat that the great natural 
duties are the great natural opportunities of improvement for all of 
us. We can see every day how the wealthy man, who strips himself 
entirely of the care of his children, and leaves them wholly in the 
hands of tutors, governesses, and schoolmasters, how little his life is 
influenced by them, how little he ends by learning from them. 
Whereas to the man whose thoughts are much occupied with what 
is best for them, who is busied with the delicate problems which they 
are ever suggesting to him, they are a constant means of both moral 
and mental change. I repeat that no man’s character, be he rich or 
poor, can afford the intrusion of a great power like the State between 
himself and his thoughts for his children. Observe the correspond- 
ing effect in another of our great State institutions. The effect of 
the Poor Law—which undertakes the care in the last resort of the 
old and helpless—has been to break down to a great extent the 
family feelings and affections of our people. It is simply and solely 
on account of this great machine that our people, naturally so 
generous, recognise much less the duty of providing for an old 
parent than is the case either in France or Germany. With us, 
each man unconsciously reasons, ‘‘ Why should I do that which the 
State will do for me?” All such institutions possess a philan- 
thropical outside, but inwardly they are full of moral helplessness 
and selfishness. 
VOL. XXVIII. N.S. E 
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These, then, are the first charges that I bring against State 
education : that the forced payments taken from other classes place 
the workman under an obligation; that, in consequence, the upper 
and middle classes interfere in the education of his children; that 
under a political system there is no place for his personal views, but 
that practically the only course of action left open to him is to join one 
of the two parties who are already organized in opposition to each 
other, and record a vote in favour of one of them once in three years. I 
do not mean to make the extreme statement that it is impossible to 
persuade either one party or both parties to adopt some educational 
reform, but I mean to say that one body acting for a whole country 
or a whole town can only pursue one method, and, therefore, must 
act to the exclusion of all views which are not in accordance with 
that one method ; and that bodies which are organized for fighting 
purposes, and whose first great object is to defeat other great bodies 
nearly as powerful as themselves, are bound by the law of their own 
condition not to be easily moved by considerations which do not 
increase their fighting efficiency. 

I have just touched upon the evils of uniformity in education ; but 
there is more to say on the matter. At present we have one system 
of education applied to the whole of England. The local character 
of school boards deceives us, and makes us believe that some variety 
and freedom of action exist. In reality they have only the power 
to apply an established system. They must use the same class of 
teachers; they must submit to the same inspectors; the children 
must be prepared for the same examinations, and pass in the same 
standards. There are some slight differences, but they are few and 
of little value. Now, if any one wishes to realise the full mischief 
which this uniformity works, let him think of what would be the 
result of a uniform method being established everywhere—in religion, 
art, science, or any trade or profession. Let him remember that 
canon of Mr. Herbert Spencer, so pregnant with meaning, that pro- 
gress is difference. Therefore, if you desire progress, you must not 
make it difficult for men to think and act differently ; you must not 
dull their senses with routine or stamp their imagination with the 
official pattern of some great department. If you desire progress, 
you must remove all obstacles that impede for each man the exercise 
of his reasoning and imaginative faculties in his own way; and you 
must do nothing to lessen the rewards which he expects in return 
for his exertions. And in what does this reward consist ? Often in 
the simple triumph of the truth of some opinion. It is marvellous 
how much toil men will undergo for the sake of their ideas; how 
cheerfully they will devote life, strength, and enjoyment to the work 
of convincing others of the existence of some fact or the truth of 
some view. But if such forces are to be placed at the service of 
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society, it must be on the condition that society should not throw 
artificial and almost insuperable obstacles in the way of those 
reformers who search for better methods. If, for example, a man 
holding new views about education can at once address himself to 
those in sympathy with him, can at once collect funds and proceed 
to try his experiment, he sees his goal in front of him, and labours in 
the expectation of obtaining some practical result to his labour. But 
if some great official system blocks the way, if he has to overcome 
the stolid resistance of a department, to persuade a political party, 
which has no sympathy with views holding out no promise of 
political advantage, to satisfy inspectors, whose eyes are trained to 
see perfection of only one kind, and who may summarily condemn 
his school as “inefficient,” and therefore disallowed by law, if in 
the meantime he is obliged by rates and taxes to support a system 
to which he is opposed, it becomes unlikely that his energy and con- 
fidence in his own views will be sufficient to inspire a successful 
resistance to such obstacles. It may be said that a great official 
department, if quickened by an active public opinion, will be ready 
to take up the ideas urged on it from outside. But there are 
reasons why this should not be so. When a State department 
becomes charged with some gréat undertaking, there accumulates 
so much technical knowledge round its proceedings, that without 
much labour and favourable opportunities it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to criticize successfully its action. It is a serious study in 
itself to follow the minutes and the history of a great department, 
either like the Local Board or the Education Department. And if 
a discussion should arise, the same reason makes it difficult for the 
public to form a judgment in the matter. A great office which is 
attacked envelopes itself, like a cuttle-fish, in a cloud of technical 
statements which successfully confuses the public, until its attention 
is drawn off in some other direction. It is for this reason, I 
think, that State departments escape so easily from all control, and 
that such astounding cases of recklessness and mismanagement 
come periodically to light, making a crash which startles everybody 
for the moment. The history of our State departments is like 
that of some continental governments, unintelligent endurance 
through long periods on the part of the people, tempered by 
spasmodic outbursts of indignation and ineffectual reorganization 
of the institutions themselves. It must also be remembered that the 
manner in which new ideas produce the most favourable results is 
not by a system under which many persons are engaged in suggest- 
ing and inventing, and one person only in the work of practical 
application. Clearly the most progressive method is that whoever 
perceives new facts should possess free opportunities to apply and 
experiment upon them. 
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Add one more consideration. A great department must be by the 
law of its own condition unfavourable to new ideas. To make a 
change it must make a revolution. Our Education Department, for 
example, cannot issue an edict which applies to certain school boards 
and not to others. It knows and can know of no exceptions. Our 
bastard system of half-central half-local government is contrived 
with great ingenuity to render all such experiments impossible. If 
the centre were completely autocratic (which Heaven forbid) it could 
try such experiments as it chose; if the localities were independent, 
each could act for itself. At present our arrangements permit of 
only intolerable uniformity. Follow still further the awkward 
attempts of a department at improvement. Influenced by a long- 
continued public pressure, or moved by some new mind that has 
taken direction of it, it determines to introduce a change, and it 
issues in consequence a wholesale edict to its thousands of sub- 
ordinates. But the conditions required for the successful applica- 
tion of a new idea are, that it should be only tentatively applied ; 
that it should be applied by those persons who have some mental or 
moral affinity with it, who in applying it, work intelligently and with 
the grain, not mechanically and against the grain. No wonder, 
therefore, that departments are so shy of new ideas, and by a sort of 
instinct become aware of their own unfitness to deal with them. 
If any one wishes to realise why officialism is what it is, let him 
imagine himself at the centre of some great department which directs 
an operation in every part of the country. Whoever he was he must 
become possessed with the idea of perfect regularity and uniformity. 
His waking and sleeping thought would be the desire that each 
wheel should perform in its own place exactly the same rotation in 
the same time. His life would simply become intolerable to him if 
any of his thousands of wheels began to show signs of consciousness, 
and to make independent movements of their own. 

But suppose that a man of fresh mind and personal energy were 
to be placed at the head of our Education Department who perceived 
the mischievous effect of uniformity, could not this official tendency 
be counteracted? It might-for a short space of time, just as the 
muscles of a strong man can for some hours defeat the pull of 
gravitation, but gravitation wins in the end. Such changes would 
be only spasmodic; they would not be the natural outcome of the 
system, and therefore could not last. Moreover, for those who 
understand the value of liberty and of responsibility, it is needless to 
point out how utterly false the system must be which makes the 
nation depend upon the intelligence of a minister, and not upon the 
free movement of the different minds within itself. 

I come now to another great evil which accompanies an official 
system. In granting public money for education you must either 
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give it on the judgment of certain public officers, which exposes you 
to different standards of distribution and to personal caprice, or you 
must give it according to some such system of results as exists at 
present with us. Payment by results has the merit, as a system, of 
being simple, easy to administer, and fairly equal; but it necessarily 
restricts and vulgarises our conceptions of education. It reduces 
everybody concerned, managers, teachers, pupils, to the one aim and 
object of satisfying certain regulations made for them, of con- 
sidering success in passing standards and success in education as the 
same thing. It is one long unbroken grind.’ From boyhood to 
manhood the teacher himself is undergoing examinations; for the 
rest of his life he is reproducing on others what he himself has gone 
through. It is needless to say that the higher aims of the teacher, 
methods of arousing the imagination and developing the reasoning 
powers, which only bear fruit slowly and cannot be tested by a 
yearly examination of an inspector—whose fly will be waiting at the 
school-door during the few hours at the disposal of himself or his 
subordinate—new attempts to connect the meaning of what is being 
learnt with life itself, and to create an interest in work for work’s 
own sake instead of for the inspector’s sake, above all, the personal 
influences of men who have chosen teaching as their vocation, 
because the real outcome of their nature is sympathy with the young, 
and have not been drilled into it through a series of examinations 
owing to some accident of early days, all these things must be laid 
aside as subordinate to the one great aim of driving large batches 
successfully through the standards and making large hauls of public 
money. In our ignorant and unreasoning belief in examinations we 
have not perceived how fatal the system is to all original talent and 
strong personality in the teacher. Whether it be a professor at a 
university or a master in a board school, this modern exaggeration of 
the use of examinations makes it impossible for him to treat his sub- 
jects of teaching from that point of view which is real and living to 
himself, or to follow his own methods of influencing his pupils. In 
all cases he must subdue his strongest tastes and feelings, and 
recast and remodel himself until he is a sufficiently humble copy of 
the inspector or examiner, upon whose verdict his success depends. 
Any plan better fitted to reduce managers, teachers, and pupils to 
one level of commonplace and stupidity could scarcely be found. 
The State rules a great copy-book, and the nation simply copies what 
it finds between the lines. 

I cannot escape a few words on the much-vexed religious question. 
Under our present system the Nonconformistsare putting a grievous 
strain upon their own principles. Whoever fairly faces the question 


(1) See an article bearing on this point by Mr. Fitch. I have not the reference by 
me at this moment. 
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must admit that the same set of arguments which condemns a 
national religion also condemns a national system of education. It 
is hard to pronounce sentence on the one and absolve the other. 
Does a national Church compel some to support a system to which 
they are opposed? So does a national system of education. Does 
the one exalt the principle of majorities over the individual con- 
science? So does the other. Does a national Church imply a 
distrust of the people, of their willingness to make sacrifices, of 
their capacity to manage their own affairs? So does a national 
system of education. Does the one chill and repress the higher mean- 
ings and produce formalism? So does the other. But everywhere 
Nonconformists are being drawn into supporting the present school 
system, into obtaining popular influence by means of it, and, what is 
most inconsistent and undesirable, into using it as an instrument for 
spreading their own religious teaching. It is rapidly becoming 
their established Church, and it will have, we may safely predict, 
the same narrowing effect upon their mind, it will beget the 
same inability to perceive the injustice of a political advantage, which 
the national Church has had upon its supporters. Such a result is 
matter for much regret. First, because there is already but little 
steady adherence to principle in politics; and where a large body of 
influential men put themselves in a position which is inconsistent 
with the application of their own principles there is a sensible 
national deterioration. Secondly, if school boards are to be instru- 
ments of authoritatively teaching subjects of common dispute amongst 
us, such as the inspiration of the Bible and the performance of 
miracles, the struggle between the supporters of revealed religion 
and the different schools of free-thought must be embittered. It is 
the question of political advantage and disadvantage which fans 
these disputes into red heat. Should this be the case, much of the 
better side of the present religious teaching will be lost sight of by 
a large part of the nation under the irritation of the political 
injustice, and its influence lost at a moment when its influence is 
specially wanted in shaping the new beliefs. 

It may be said that secular education will prevent such antagonism, 
and that every year brings us nearer to the establishment of it. 
But secular education, even if it be the most just arrangement of 
trying to meet the injustice which a State system necessarily brings 
with it, is at best a miserable expedient. It is as if everybody agreed 
by common contract to tie up their right hand in doing a special 
piece of work in which they were most interested. Far healthier 
would it be for each section in the nation, from the Catholic to the 
Materialist, to regain perfect freedom, and to do his best to place 
before children the scheme of life as he himself sees and feels it. If 
the common argument, that such separate teaching will produce 
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narrowness of mind and sectarian jealousy, is to be regarded, it should 
be carried a step further, and the children on Sundays should not be 
permitted to go to their own churches and chapels, but the State 
should provide a universal temple with ceremonies adapted for all. 
I confess, for my own part, that I prefer to see intensity of con- 
viction, even if joined with some narrowness, to a state of moral and 
intellectual sleepiness, and children waiting to be fed with such 
scanty crumbs as fall from official tables. 

It only wants an effort to shake off the thraldom of familiar ideas 
and to see with fresh eyes, and then the monstrous fact that all 
England is placing itself under official restraints as regards that 
which it cares most about, would be enough to show us that there 
must be something radically wrong in a system which necessarily 
carries with it such a disqualification. 

“But what are we to do?” is the impatient exclamation of many 
persons who feel both the pretentions and the poverty-stricken 
character of our present system? ‘Could education be supplied 
without official assistance? ” My answer is that it could; that the 
combining and co-operative power of our people would provide for 
this great want, as it is providing for their religious and social 
wants; that money is waiting’to flow from some of the richer 
people, if so plain and good an outlet were left open—money 
which is at present doing harm by creating scholarships and in- 
creasing the power of examinations ;—that good citizenship essen- 
tially consists in those who have learnt to value some gift of 
civilisation, awakening the same sense in those who remain 
indifferent. ‘But why did not education spread quicker in the 
earlier part of the century?” No truly great thing grows like 
a mushroom. An intelligent value for education can only spread 
slowly like civilisation itself. In our hurry to act we have not seen 
how much life and movement is sacrificed to make place for an 
official system. Those who administer such systems wish to get the 
flower ready-made without any process of growth. They do not 
recognise in the early and imperfect efforts the first stage of growth 
from which the better form will spring, but they wish to start at 
once with that which will satisfy their own rather prudish eyes. A 
certain uniform standard is fixed, and all that falls short of it is 
declared infamous. Of course it is always possible to smear educa- 
tion, religion, or anything else over a country, as you might smear 
paint, by departments or boards, and in five years be able to glorify 
your great work and to cram your speeches with statistics of what 
‘you have done. Every autocrat with ideas in his head has done the 
same thing, but he has also left it to his successors to moralise over 
the results of his work. Education when still left to itself did 
spread, perhaps too rapidly, in the beginning of the century. Pre- 
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sented to the English people by Lancaster, it was received like a 
gospel of good news; and although many of the early schools were 
of exceedingly humble and imperfect form, yet the want was 
beginning to be felt, and the supply was following. Then came the 
unwise, if well-intentioned, assistance of Government. As usual, the 
political philanthropists could not endure to see a movement taking 
its own direction and shaping itself. As soon as the idea of Govern- 
ment responsibility had taken root the evil wasdone. It is a mistake 
to suppose that Government effort and individual effort can live side 
by side. The habits of mind which belong to each are so different 
that one must destroy the other. In the course of time there fell 
alike over everybody concerned the shadow of coming changes, and 
work which would have been done resolutely and manfully, if no 
idea of Government interference had existed, remained undone, 
because the constant tendency of Government to enlarge its opera- 
tions was felt everywhere. The history of our race shows us that 
men will not do things for themselves or for others if they once 
believe that such things can come without exertion on their 
own part. There is not sufficient motive. As long as the hope 
endures that the shoulders of some second person are available, who 
will offer his own shoulders for the burden ? It must also be remem- 
bered that unless men are left to their own resources they do not 
know what is or what is not possible for them. If Government half 
a century ago had provided us all with dinners and breakfasts, it 
would be the practice of our orators to-day to assume the impossi- 
bility of our providing for ourselves. 

And now, leaving much unsaid, I must ask what practical steps 
should be taken by those workmen who suspect that State education 
is but a part of that coercive drill which one half the human race de- 
lights to inflict upon the other half. First of all get rid of compul- 
sion. It has been made the instrument of endless petty persecutions. 
It is fatal to the free growth of an intelligent love of education; to 
that moral influence which those of us who have learnt the value of 
education ought to be exerting over others; to a true respect of man 
for man; for each man’s right to judge what is morally best for 
himself and for those intrusted to him. It is an attempt to make 
one of those short cuts to progress which end by making the goal 
recede from us. It is an exaggerated idea—as exaggerated, ill- 
considered, and probably as short-lived as some other ideas of the 
present moment—of the value of book-education, founded on a rigid 
and official idea that home duties and labours must in all cases be 
put aside before the official requirements. It is a copy of a con- 
tinental institution, taken from a nation that, living under a paternal 
Government, has not yet learnt to spell the letters of the word 
Liberty. The example of Germany and its highly organized State 
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education is not alluring. In no country perhaps is there less 
respect of one class for the other class, or greater extremes of violent 
feeling. Where you subject people to strong official restraint, you 
seem fated to produce on the one side rigidity of thought and 
pedantry of feeling, on the other side those violent schemes against 
the possessions and the personal rights of the rich which we call 
socialism. Careful respect for the rights of others, vigorous and 
consistent defence of one’s own rights, a deeply rooted love of freedom 
in thought, word, and action—these things are simply impossible 
wherever you intrust great powers to a Government, and allow it to 
use them not simply within a sphere of strictly defined rights, but 
as supreme judge of what the momentary convenience requires. 
Secondly, get rid of all dependence upon the central department. 
If you do not as yet perceive that public money cannot wisely, in 
any shape, be taken for education, still refuse the grant that the 
central department offers as a bribe for the acceptance of its mis- 
chievous interference. Until individual self-reliance has grown 
amongst us, let each town administer education in its own way. So, 
at least, we shall get local life and energy and variety thrown into the 
work, not the mere mechanical carrying out of regulations of two or 
three gentlemen sitting at their desks at Whitehall. But do not believe 
that you will get the highest results in this way. More freedom for 
action and experiment is wanted than you can get under any local 
board. Accustom yourselves to the idea that men will act better in 
voluntary groups than if forced into union by external power. Many 
boards acting freely in a town, and learning gradually to co-operate 
together to some extent and for some purposes, is what we should 
look forward to. Perhaps the best step in advance, and in prepara- 
tion for a purely free system, is to obtain powers from Parliament 
under which any considerable number of electors, say from one-sixth 
to one-tenth, according to the size of the town, might elect, and pay 
their rate to, their own board. Under such a plan there would be 
imperfections and possible evasions; but it would cast off the swad- 
dling-clothes imposed by the Privy Council, and would give a life 
to the work which would far more than compensate for the loss of 
mechanical regularity. It is always difficult to introduce freedom 
into a system that is founded on authority and officialism. You can 
only escape from anomalies and contradictions by being either rigidly 
despotic or completely free. Buta little life and light are worth 
getting at almost any price, and will make us wish for more. The 
final step will be to render the rate purely voluntary, and to give 
full freedom and responsibility of action, for which the people will 
never be fit as long as they are persuaded to subject each other to 
official regulations under the much-abused name of self-government. 
Avperon HERBERT, 
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PARTIES AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 


WueEn the late general election was in progress it was often said by 
those whose predictions had been falsified that the Liberal success was 
due to the small boroughs. The statement is singularly incorrect, but 
it suggests an inquiry of considerable interest. What is the effect of 
the present distribution.of seats on the fortune of parties? The 
public in a dim way recognises that there is great inequality, but 
few persons have a distinct conception of the extent of the inequality, 
and of its precise effect on the composition of the House of Commons. 
The object of this article is to substitute for the vague notions that 
prevail on these points accurate and precise knowledge. It is a 
topic upon which d priori reasoning throws no light. We can con- 
ceive that a preponderance of small constituencies might have no 
effect whatever on the position of parties. If both parties were 
represented in small places in the same proportion as in large places 
the over-representation of little towns and villages would remain an 
anomaly, but would do .no practical mischief. On the other hand, 
it is conceivable that sometimes the small boroughs would throw their 
weight into one scale and sometimes into the other, and that thus 
both parties in turn would feel the advantage and disadvantage of our 
electoral system. Ifthe majority of the House of Commons corre- 
sponds to a majority of electors, and if the majority in the House 
keeps a due proportion to the majority in the country, then the 
House fulfils its function. It is a true mirror., But if a party is 
less strong in the House than in the country, and, still more, if the 
majority in the House represents a minority of the electors, the 
moral authority of Parliament is impaired, and occasions might 
easily arise that would be full of danger to the peace of the nation. 
Until household suffrage is extended to the counties this danger 
will not be seriously felt. An inequality in the distribution of seats 
is not so glaring when it is accompanied and, in a sense, compen- 
sated by an unequal franchise. But when in every constituency the. 
same qualification exists, when the electors in one place are precisely 
the same as the electors in another place, then inequality in the 
representation will be felt as an injustice for which no excuse can be 
offered. To this point we are rapidly coming. The electors 
thoroughly understand the use of the franchise. They know that 
they are the ultimate repositories of power. In each constituency 
the victory is to the majority, and by the majority of such majorities 
is the composition of the Government determined. It is not likely 
that the majority of electors in the country will long submit to be 
governed by a minority of the electors. 
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The first question to be determined is whether the present system 
tells in favour of one of the two great political parties, or sometimes 
helps one, sometimes the other, or whether it is wholly neutral. 
In endeavouring to answer this question it is advisable, in the first 
instance, to leave Ireland and the universities out of account, and to 
confine our attention to the boroughs and counties of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. In Ireland there are not two parties, but 
three, and the third and largest party in Ireland has few, if any, 
representatives in the United Kingdom. Again, in the Irish boroughs 
a restricted franchise prevails, and no fair comparison can be insti- 
tuted, on the basis of the electorate, between the Irish and English 
or Scotch constituencies. For the purpose of such an inquiry as that 
now proposed the number of electors, and not the number of the 
population, is the just basis of comparison. It is the electors alone 
who are to be reckoned in making or unmaking governments. The 
suggestion that the electors should have a larger number of members 
in places where the non-electors are unusually numerous is on a par 
with the contention of the Southern States of America before the 
civil war to vote for their slaves as well as for themselves. But in 
reality, whether we take population or the register of electors, the 
difference is not great. A minister introducing a redistribution bill 
would probably have to consider both elements, but for the limited 
purpose of this inquiry there is one conclusive reason for preferring 
the electoral roll to the census. The numbers are much smaller and 
more convenient to deal with. The registers are not always to be 
relied upon ; but the extent to which they deviate from strict accuracy 
is on the average not considerable. Scotland possesses an almost perfect 
system of registration, and we find that the proportion of registered 
electors is almost the same in Scotland and in England. In Scotland 
there are 10 electors to every 72 of the population; in England 
the number is 10 in every 68. 

Taking the registers upon which the late general election was 
fought we find that if we had equal electoral districts there would 
be in round numbers 1 member for every 5,000 electors in the 
United Kingdom. If a constituency has fewer than 5,000 electors 
and returns a member it is over-represented ; if a constituency 
exceeds 5,000 electors, it is under-represented unless it has 1 member 
for every 5,000 electors. But this average of 5,000, which may be 
called the electoral unit for 1880, is reached through some startling 
variations. The following table shows the average number of 
electors for each member, distinguishing boroughs from counties :— 


Boroughs, Counties. 
England ; ; A ‘ 5,381 4,853 
Wales . ° ° ° ° 4,488 4,595 
Scotland ; ; : ; 7,649 2,965 








17,518 12,413 
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From this table it appears that the counties in the United King- 
dom are over-represented. While 12,413 county voters return three 
members, it requires 17,518 borough voters to return the same 
number. If household suffrage were extended to the counties this 
proportion would be altered, but at present the counties have more 
than a fair share of members. In Scotland the difference is startling. 
A county voter has more than twice the electoral power of a borough 
voter in Scotland. By this ingenious fraud the Liberalism of Scot- 
land was long stifled ; for until within the last few years the land- 
lords were all-powerful in county elections, and the landlords were 
for the most part Tories. Scotland has never had its fair proportion of 
members ; it is under-represented to the extent of 17 per cent.; but 
even its miserably inadequate number of members was given to small 
Tory counties at the expense of the electors in the large towns. 

Taking 5,000 electors as the unit of representation, we may apply 
the test to the general election of 1880. Are the constituencies that 
return Conservatives over-represented, and, if so, to what extent ? 
In determining this question every constituency returning Conserva- 
tives only is credited to the Conservatives; every constituency 
returning Liberals only is credited to the Liberals, and those con- 
stituencies that are divided in representation are credited to each 
side in proportion to the number of members returned for the respec- 
tive parties. Generally that is one and one; in the three-cornered 
constituencies it is one and two; in the City of London it is one and 
three. In the first table attention is confined to the boroughs. The 
boroughs are arranged in classes. In the first group not one of the 
boroughs has 5,000 electors, and consequently, on the principle of 
equality, not one of them would be entitled to separate representa- 
tion. In the second class are boroughs each of which is entitled to 
one member, but not to two, and so on, reckoning one member for 
every 5,000 electors. ; 


GENERAL ELECTION or 1880.—BonovGus In ENGLAND, WALES, AND 


ScoTLAND. 2 
Number of Seats, 
Present Distribution. if equally represented. 
Liberals. Con- Total. Liberals. Con- Total. 
servatives. servatives. 

Under 5,000. ; ‘ 113 52 165 40 13 53 
Between 5,000 and 10,000 . 52 10 62 46 8 54 
Between 10,000 and 15,000 24 3 oT 40 4 44 
Between 15,000 and 20,000 11 + 15 20 7 27 
Above 20,000 . ‘ ; 43 11 54 140 31 171 
243 80 323 286 63 349 


The Liberal borough vote as it stood at the general election was 
243; but if the Liberal constituencies had been represented in propor- 
tion to their electoral strength the number would have been 286. 
But while the Liberals are thus under-represented to the extent of 
43 votes, the Conservatives are over-represented. They have 80 
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seats ; they should have only 63. A comparison of the two extreme 
groups is highly instructive. Boroughs under 5,000 electors return 
165 members; they would be fully represented by 53 members; 
boroughs having more than 20,000 electors return 54 members ; they 
ought to return 171 members. The relative position of parties in 
those two classes is significant. In the largest constituencies, in 
spite of the disturbing element of the minority representation, the 
Liberal vote exceeds the Conservative vote in the proportion nearly 
of 4 tol; but in the petty constituencies the proportion is scarcely 
more than 2 tol. The strength of the Conservatives in the smaller 
places appears still more distinctly if we divide the constituencies 
under 5,000 electors into three groups as follows :— 


Liberal. Conservative. 
Under 1,250 electors . r - 22 23 
Between 1,250 and 2,500. ‘ 46 14 
Between 2,500 and 5,000. : 45 15 


113 52 


The Conservatives had an absolute majority in constituencies so 
small that not one of them was entitled to a fourth share of a 
member. If the Liberals had been as successful in these insignificant 
places as they were in the large boroughs, their majority in Parlia- 


ment would have been increased by 20 votes. The power wielded 
by such places is startling. Boroughs having less than 2,500 electors 
return 105 members to Parliament; they would be fully and 
adequately represented by 23. 

In every class of boroughs the Liberals suffer by inequality in the 
representation. The following table brings out that fact in a very 
clear light. For the sake of comparison, I take the proportion of 
Liberals to Conservatives at the general election, and along with 
that the proportion that Liberals would stand to Conservatives if 
the constituencies won by each party were fairly and equally 


represented, 
In 1880, With equal representation 
Liberals to the proportion of Liberals to 
Conservatives. Conservatives would be 


Under 2,500 . ; : - 18 to 1 
Betyeen 2,500 and 5,000 ‘ ‘ 3 tol 
Between 5,000 and 10,000 ; ‘ 5°2 to 1 
Between 10,000 and 20,000. - 5 to 1 
Above 20,000 ; F ‘ é 3°9 to 1 


From these figures it appears that in whatever manner we may 
look at the facts, the plain result is that not in one but in every 
class of borough constituencies the Liberal party is robbed of its 
legitimate representation, and the Conservative party, small though 
it be, is unduly favoured. Before attempting to estimate the bear- 
ing of these facts upon the party majority in the House of Commons, 
it will be convenient to inquire whether the injustice that Liberals 
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suffer in the boroughs is in any degree neutralised or compensated 
by any corresponding injustice to the Conservatives in the counties. 


GENERAL ELECTION OF 1880.—CoUNTIES IN ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAND. 











Existing Distribution. educa eananmiibes 
Liberals. Con- Total. Liberals. Con- Total. 
servatives. servatives. 

Under 5,000 electors . i 31 17 48 21 ‘| 28 
Between 5,000 and 10,000. 34 72 106 26 bl 77 
Between 10,000 and 15,000 . 19 26 45 22 27 49 
Between 15,000 and 20,000 . 6 6 10 10 
Above 20,000 : ; é 9 5 14 20 13 od 
93 126 219 89 108 197 


The Liberals were in a majority in the smallest and the largest 
counties, a fact that admits a simple explanation. Scotch and Welsh 
counties contribute the majority in the small counties; Yorkshire 
gives the Liberal strength in the largest. As with the present 
suffrage the counties are over-represented, both sides, if there were 
equal representation, would be diminished ; but while the Liberal 
vote would be reduced from 93 to 89, only by 4, the Conservative 
vote would fall off from 126 to 108, or a reduction of 18. Thus the 
injustice suffered by the Liberals in the boroughs is aggravated by 
additional injustice in the counties. This fact is a striking proof of 
the skill with which the redistribution of seats has been manipulated 
in the Conservative interest. 

Taking counties and boroughs together, the broad result is that 
the Liberal vote would, if the constituencies were equally and fairly 
represented, be increased from 336 to 375, while the Conservative 
vote would fall from 206 to 171. The Liberal majority in the 
boroughs and counties of England, Wales, and Scotland, instead of 
130 would be 204. With such a majority the Liberals could afford 
to give the Conservatives the whole of Ireland, and yet have a 
splendid majority of nearly one hundred. 

It may be suggested that the general election of 1880 may have 
been exceptional ; and that the inequality of representation, although 
it has operated at this time to prevent the Conservative defeat being 
converted into a rout, may at other times act in favour of the 
Liberals. To test this suggestion we need not go farther than the 
general election of 1874; if we find that the inequality of seats 
aggravated the disaster of 1874, as it has marred the victory of 1880, 
we need have no hesitation in affirming that an unequal distribution 
is a force permanently hostile to Liberalism, and that every step 
towards equality gives strength to Liberal principles. In tabulating 
the results of the general election of 1874, it will be convenient to 
take the boroughs and counties in groups corresponding to those 
given for 1880. It is necessary, however, to remember that the 
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electoral unit was smaller in 1874. At that time 4,500 electors were 
entitled to one member, whereas owing to the growth of population, 
the number is now 5,000. 


GENERAL ELECTION OF 1874.—BorovuGus IN ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAND. 


Number of Members Number of Members to which 











actually returned. the Constituencies were entitled. 
Liberal. Con- Total. Liberal. Con- Total. 
servative. servative. 
Under 4,500 electors. ‘ 89 81 170 32 25 57 
Between 4,500 and 9,000 ‘ 37 25 62 39 19 58 
Between 9,000 and 18,000. 22 13 35 39 18 57 
Above 18,000 ‘ ° ‘ 33 23 56 106 59 165 
181 142 323 216 «121 337 


Here again it appears that the Liberals lost 35 votes and the 
Conservatives gained 21 by the present distribution of seats. The 
Liberal majority in the boroughs was only 39 to confront the Con- 
servative majority in the counties, whereas it ought to have been 
95. The strength of the Conservatives again appears in the smallest 
constituencies. 


BorovuGH ELEcTions oF 1874. 


‘Liberals. Conservatives. Total. 
Under 1,125 . ‘ a 16 26 42 
Between 1,125 and 2,25( 35 29 64 
Between 2,250 and 4,500 38 26 64 
89 81 170 


In the counties the Liberals were badly beaten in 1874, and 
curiously enough they neither lost nor gained owing to the inequality 
of seats. 


ELECTION OF 1874.—CoUNTIES IN ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAND. 


Members actually returned. if To equal. 
Liberals. Con- Total. Liberals. Con- Total. 
servatives. servatives. 

Under 4,500 electors a 17 27 44 9 13 22 
Between 4,500 and 9,000 16 84 100 12 64 76 
Between 9,000 and 18,000 14 47 61 14 57 71 
Above 18,000 . e P 3 11 14 6 26 32 
50 169 219 41 160 201 


In 1874 the Conservatives returned 311 as against 231 Liberals, 
but if the constituencies had been equally represented the Conserva- 
tive vote would have fallen to 281 and the Liberal vote been increased 
to 257. The Conservative majority of 80 would thus have been 
reduced to 24. A majority of 24 would have wholly disappeared if 
the Home Rulers had supported the Liberal Government. But that 
is not all. This majority of 24 is the exact number of seats gained 
by the Conservatives in constituencies where they were in a mino- 
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rity, but where they succeeded through divisions among their oppo- 
nents. Those seats were Chelsea, Southwark, Bradford, Leeds, 
Cricklade, Stoke-upon-Trent, Glasgow, Nottingham (2), Northampton 
(2), and Tower Hamlets. With the exception of the last, all those 
seats have been regained in the general election of 1880. The fact is 
thus demonstrated that the whole Conservative majority of 1874 was 
derived from two defects in our electoral system—the misrepresen- 
tation of the majority in the constituencies through an unjust appor- 
tionment of seats, and the misrepresentation of certain constituencies 
by a minority of the electors. Nothing can be more unfair to a 
constituency or more injurious to the authority of Parliament than 
the election of a member by a minority of voters. Such a member 
holds his seat with a notice to quit hanging over his head. He is an 
element of weakness and not of strength in an assembly representing 
the opinion of the country. It is strange that after such an experi- 
ence nothing is heard of the plan of a second ballot, by which in 
France this mischief is prevented. In France, suppose three candi- 
dates go to the poll, and the result is— 


A. Bonapartist . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 3501 
B. Left Centre . = ‘ ; . 600 
C. Radical . P : ‘ ‘ . 100 


In England A. would be elected and continue to misrepresent a 
Republican constituency until the next general election. But in 
France, as A. has not an absolute majority of the voters who went to 
the poll, he has to face the ordeal of a second ballot after an interval 
of a fortnight, and he generally finds himself then confronted by a 
single Republican candidate, and is easily beaten. There can be 
little doubt that nearly all the seats that were lost through divisions 
among Liberals in 1874 would have been saved if we had resorted to 
the plan of a double ballot. 

An attempt has been made to disparage the Liberal victory of 
1880 by enumerating constituencies in which seats were won by 
small majorities. The force of that remark is considerably dimi- 
nished by the reflection that in many, if not the great majority, of 
those cases, the constituencies in question would under a just system 
have no separate representation. If we look to the large boroughs, 
to those containing more than 10,000 electors, a different tale may be 
told. Leaving out of account constituencies returning 2 members 
where the representation is divided, we find that the Conservatives 
carried 5 seats with an average majority of 2,000, but the Liberals 
triumphed in 81 such cases with an average majority of 4,700. 
Indeed, if we compare the figures of the elections in 1874 and 1880, 
we shall find that the Liberal’ success is of a very solid character. 
If we examine the Liberal gains in the different classes of boroughs 
and counties, and compare them with the total number of members 
in each class, we shall find that the percentage of gain is highly 
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satisfactory. In the boroughs containing over 5,000 electors, the 
success of the Liberals is three times as great as in the constituencies 
under that number. A gain is shown all along the line, but the 
gain is least among the over-represented boroughs and is greatest 
among the under-represented boroughs. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN 1874 AND 1880. 
JOROUGHS. 
1874. 1880. 


Con- Con- : - 
_— i I, Bon Liberal of increase to 
Liberals. serva- Liberals. serva- gains. whole number 


ives. tives. of Maintioss, 

Under 5,000 electors E 98 92 113 52 15 9 

Between 5,000 and 10,000. 31 17 52 10 21 33 
Jetween 10,000 and 20,000 2: 16 35 a 12 28 

Above 20,000 . ; , 29 17 43 11 14 26 

COUNTIEs. 

Under 5,000 electors : 18 82 31 17 13 27 
Jetween 5,000 and 10,000. 23 103 34 2 11 10 
Jetween 10,000 and 20,000 i) 26 19 3 10 20 

Above 20,000. ; ‘ 8 9 9 64 


Per-centage 


A consideration of these figures at once disposes of the wild sugges- 
tion that household suffrage, a fickle and inscrutable power, has the 
credit of defeating Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. There is no 
household suffrage in the counties, but the Liberal progress is as 
marked and decided in the counties as it is in the boroughs. It is, 
therefore, somewhat premature to talk of inventing chains to bind the 
democracy of household suffrage. The true lesson of the election of 
1880 is that the course pursued by the Government of Lord Beucons- 
field lost him the confidence of all classes and conditions of men. 
If there had been no household suffrage at all, there is no reason 
to suppose that his defeat would have been less overwhelming. 

The question of redistribution will demand the attention of the 
present Government before another general election. It will be their 
fault if the Liberal party should ever again have to face such heavy 
odds in a general election. Perfect equality is not to be expected ; 
that is doubtless the goal towards which we are moving, but it will 
be reached more probably by successive steps than at a single leap. 
What the next step will be no one can at present foretell, but our 
ignorance upon that point need not deter us from measuring precisely 
the dimensions of the evil to be grappled with and ascertaining what 
extent of disturbance is necessary to produce electoral equilibrium. 
It may be assumed that no attempt will be made to redistribute seats 
until after household suffrage is extended to the counties. So far as 
our present information indicates, we should probably come near the 
mark if we estimate that the effect of extending the borough franchise 
to the counties would be to double the county constituencies. The 
counties would then be under-represented, to what extent will presently 
appear. The number of electors for each member would be increased 
from 5,000 to 7,000. With household suffrage in the counties, u 
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constituency would not be entitled to one member unless it had 
7,000 electors, nor to two members unless it had 14,000 electors, and 
80 on in proportion. 

The process of redistribution will be greatly facilitated by the 
extension of household suffrage to the counties. With the difference 
in franchise between borough and county, it is impossible to take 
away the representation of small boroughs without depriving half the 
constituency of the right to vote. The process of redistribution at 
present is narrowing and restrictive in its operation. Onecan hardly 
blame the small constituencies for objecting to redistribution on those 
terms. But with an extended suffrage that difficulty will disappear. 
In few cases will it be necessary to destroy the continuity of life 
even in the smallest boroughs. They may be made the centres of 
county divisions. The elector will vote in the borough for the divi- 
sion, and the political organizations in the borough will remain as 
before. Such an enlargement of small boroughs is a process essen- 
tially different from disfranchisement, and as it is founded upon the 
plain dictates of justice, it is one to which no reasonable opposition 
can be offered. 

Between strict electoral equality and the existing gross inequality 
a hundred intermediate stages may be suggested. For the purpose 
of clearly bringing out the exact problem to be solved, I have 
prepared two tables, one for boroughs, the other for counties, show- 
ing how far the existing inequality might be removed if Parliament 
were to follow two rules in setting seats free for the purpose of re- 
distribution. If it were resolved that no borough having fewer than 
1,250 electors should be allowed to retain separate representation, and 
that no borough having fewer than 7,000 should be allowed to send two 
members, 96 seats would be available for the large boroughs and 
counties. It seems very unreasonable that a constituency with less 
than 7,000 electors should have two members, when, if strict justice 
were measured out, it would not be entitled even to one member. 
To deprive such constituencies of one of their members leaves the 
constituency in other respects unchanged. The electoral organization 
is unaffected ; all that is done is to take away an excess of represen- 
tation that the constituency possesses to the prejudice and at the 
expense of others. A much lower limit is named for the disfranchise- 
ment of boroughs returning only one member ; 1,250 is the fourth 
of 5,000, the number at present required for a single member on the 
principle of equal justice. When the suffrage is extended and the 
unit of representation is 7,000, the number indicated will be a still 
smaller fraction. No one could object to the exclusion of such small 
boroughs on the ground of harshness ; a more valid objection would 
be that the line of exclusion is drawn too low. In the following 
tables are given (1) the number of members at present returned 
in each class; (2) the number of members that ought to be 
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allowed if equality were the rule; (3) the number in excess of just 
representation ; and (4) the number falling short of just representa- 
tion. In the second division are given (1) the numbers that might 
be allowed on the above scheme of distribution; (2) the excess; 
and (3) the deficiency still existing after that modified plan of redis- 
tribution. This table is framed on the assumption that household 
suffrage has been extended to the counties. 


BorovuGus. 
Existing Distribution of Seats. Redistribution suggested. 
FF ns —— Excess. Deficit. ee Excess. Deficit. 
Under 5,000 electors ; 165 39 =: 126 — 45 
Between 5,000 and 10,000 62 39 23 
Between 10,000 and 15,000 27 33 _— 
Between 15,000 and 20,000 15 20 — 
Between 20,000 and 30,000 27 48 — 
Above 30,000. : : 27 6 — 
149 
CouUNTIES. 
Under 5,000 electors ‘ 48 40 
Between 5,000 and 10,000 106 =112 
Between 10,000 and 15,000 45 70 25 
Between 15,000 and 20,000 6 15 9 
Above 20,000. ? j 14 47 33 
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These tables show at a glance what groups of constituencies are 
misrepresented. Boroughs under 5,000 electors are over-represented 
by 126 votes. By adopting the two rules already stated one-half 
of those seats would be taken away, leaving 81 seats, which would 
still allow them more than twice their fair share of power. Out of 
96 seats obtained for redistribution in the above table 48 are assigned 
to the boroughs, and 48 to the counties. The result is that the 
excess of representation in the smallest boroughs would be reduced 
from 149 to 53, or by nearly two-thirds. On the other hand, the 
deficiency in the larger boroughs would be reduced to a similar 
extent; from 76 it would fall to 28. The counties, instead of being 
under-represented to the extent of 73 votes, would have only 25 
fewer than their proper number, and that deficiency occurs among 
the constituencies exceeding 10,000 electors. 

It may not be without interest, from the party point of view, to 
show how the number of 96 seats is obtained. 
Constituencies returning one member and having berals. Conservatives. Divided. 

fewer than 1,250 clectors . ‘ ‘ 22 23 

Constituencies under 7,000 returning two members 26 6 


Constituencies under 7,000 where the representa- 
tion is divided ‘ P 


F2 
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In 10 of those 19 constituencies returning one member to each 
party the Liberal was at the head of the poll; in the other 9, the 
Conservative. The probable result of the disfranchisement would be 
that 58 Liberal seats and 38 Conservative seats would be taken away. 
Taking the election of 1880 as the measure, the probability is that 
among the redistributed seats the proportion would be 72 Liberals 
and 24 Conservatives. The Liberals, by this imperfect approach to 
equality, might confidently hope to better their position to the 
extent of at least 50 votes. 

The party point of view is not the highest; but in this case it 
happens that the Liberal party suffers from the present inequality, 
and that an increase of Liberals is an inevitable result of electoral 
justice. There is, however, another aspect of the question that 
deserves the most serious attention of those who do not join themselves 
to the Liberal party, and even to staunch Conservatives. The cause 
of clectoral justice happens also to be the cause of electoral purity. 
By a law, which is perhaps not incapable of explanation, over- 
representation and political corruption go hand in hand. Of the 
96 constituencies that would be disfranchised under the above 
scheme, no fewer than 383 occupy a dishonourable place in the Black 
Calendar of elections, and other 9, whose bad character has not 
hitherto been asserted, are now petitioned against. Unfortunately 
we cannot assume of all the corrupt boroughs that their sins have 
found them out. In some cases the very corruptness of a borough 
prevents its exposure. Its misdeeds are so gross that were they to 
see the light of day the borough would unquestionably be disfran- 
chised and a source of occasional income to the voters be dried up. 
The representation of small boroughs by two members presents an 
almost irresistible temptation to the hungry voter. By dividing his 
support between the two parties he is able impartially to fleece both. 
A political party has little inducement to incur the expense and 
odium of an election petition, when it can count with certainty upon 
one seat, and knows that the other cannot be won. Not the least 
of the arguments in favour of redistribution of seats is, that it is a 
transfer of power from the unclean to the clean constituencies. I do 
not, of course, impute corruption to all the boroughs that are exces- 
sively over-represented, but it is undeniable that an inordinate share 
of political powers offers temptation as a marketable commodity, and 
that in too many instances the virtue of the electors is not proof 
against the temptation. The best of all bills that can be introduced 
to suppress corrupt practices is a sweeping measure of redistribution. 


W. A. Hunrer. 
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“A pissoLUTE fantastic writer, died at Baltimore in consequence of fits 
of intoxication.” Such is the summary of Poe’s character and career 
in a popularAmerican encyclopedia, and it represents very fairly the 
general conception of the man which has been current since his 
death on both sides of the Atlantic. Alongside of this conception 
there has been from the first another and a more accurate conception, 
vehemently insisted upon by high authority long before Mr. Ingram 
systematically set himself to free Poe’s memory from certain personal 
slanders, but the truth has not had a chance in the competition for 
popular favour. The unfortunate American poet has been seized upon 
in popular fancy as a type of the moody, idle, discontented worker 
by fits and starts; the perfect example of the kind of artist whom 
George Eliot satirised as a foil to the patient, laborious, contented, 
and prosperous Stradiuarius. The few who had looked at his work 
critically knew otherwise; but the many who read The Raven, or 
The Mystery of Marie Roget, believed them to be the weird fancies of 
a brain distempered by wild fits of drinking, thrown out in semi- 


delirious intervals; and supposed, if they gave a thought to the 
author’s literary principles, that they were those enunciated by the 
Bohemian Naldo— 


‘** Higher arts 
Subsist on freedom—eecentricity— 
Uncounted inspirations—influence 
That comes with drinking, gambling, talk turned wild, 
Then moody misery and lack of food— 
With every dithyrambic fine excess. 
These make at last a storm which flashes out 
In lightning revelations. Steady work 
Turns genius to a loom; the soul must lie, 
Like grapes beneath the sun, till ripeness comes 
And mellow vintage.” 


Now, seeing that Poe was at immense pains to explain his literary 
method; seeing that no man of his time set up a more exacting 
standard of excellence or laboured harder to fulfil its exigencies ; 
seeing that it is much more true that he worked himself to death 
than that he drank himself to death; seeing that even Baudelaire’s 
charitable assumption that he drank to stimulate his working power 
and bring back marvellous or awful visions which would not come 
when his imagination was in its normal state, has been again and 
again since his death denied by those who knew him intimately— 
seeing this, it is not a little strange that Poe should have been fixed 
upon as a type of the irregular, impulsive artist; his name quoted 
by moralists as a warning, and as a justification by ambitious but 
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self-indulgent youths, waiting for the inspiration which shall enable 
them to turn out masterpieces without conscious effort. We all 
know how the mistake about Poe’s character is supposed to have 
originated—in the malice of a biographer who had suffered from the 
poet's criticism, and who obtained possession of his papers after his 
death from a confiding relative for the deliberate purpose of taking 
revenge. But why did the mistake take so deep a root? It is true 
that Griswold’s slanders, which were at once contradicted, had the 
start, and they had also the advantage of being prefixed to an edition 
of the poct’s works. But this alone would not account for the 
enduring hold of the misrepresentation upon the public mind. 
Another principle of explanation has to be called in, There can 
be no doubt that a simple theory of a man’s character, or any other 
complicated phenomenon, has an enormous advantage over a theory 
which tries to take account of all the facts. Griswold’s picture of 
Poo was not only strongly coloured,'but it was simple and consistent. 
The facts of his life as given by this biographer were not only con- 
sistont with themselves and with the gloomy despairing tones of his 
most famous poems, but they followed naturally upon the eircum- 
stances of his birth and his boyhood. His father, a man of gout 
family, had married an actress, and left his home to go upon the 
stage with her. The pair died young, and their orphan boy was 
adopted by a childless wealthy merchant, whose wife indulged him 
in every caprice, and stimulated his vanity by making him exhibit 
his precocious talents before her friends. A child thus born and 
nurtured seemed predestined to an irregular and profligate manhood ; 
and, according to Griswold, he lost no time in fulfilling his destiny. 
He was sent to the University of Charlottesville, but ‘a reckless 
course of dissipation led to his expulsion.” He quarrelled with his 
adopted father, Mr. Allan, because he would not pay his gambling 
debts. A reconciliation was effected, and he was entered as a cadet 
at West Point, but “his wayward and reckless habits and imprac- 
ticable mind were so much at war with the institution that he was 
compelled to retire from it within a year.” Tle was received again 
at Mr. Allan’s house, but “doubtless from gross misconduct on his 
part, was soon compelled to leave it for ever.” Then he tried to 
make a living by literature, but his connection with various maga- 
zines and newspapers, one after another, was “severed by his 
irregularities.” He married a cousin, a girl of fourteen, and it is 
hinted that her death was caused by his irregularities. Much pity 
was felt for him, and many efforts were made to lift him out of the 
mire into which he sank deeper and deeper; but his evil habits were 
confirmed, and he waywardly threw away every chance. The 
Boston Lyceum invited him to lecture; he went in a state of intoxi- 
cation, stuttered through one of his juvenile pooms, and afterwards 
insulted his entertainers by saying that it was good enough for the 
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literati of Boston, abusing them as “ Frog-pondians.” In spite of 
all his excesses, an amiable lady of good position and a poetess was 
willing to marry him, and their wedding day was fixed, but a 
few days before he presented himself at her house in a state of 
violent intoxication, and made a disturbance, and the match was 
broken off. It was a fitting conclusion to such alife that one day in 
Baltimore, the city of his birth, the poet should have “ fallen into 
one of his frequently recurring fits of intoxication, been carried from 
the street to the hospital, and there died on Sunday morning.” 
Against a malignant myth like this, so naturally impressive, so 
simple and complete in its explanation of the poet’s life, so harmonious 
in its details, the complicated truth fights at a hopeless disadvantage. 
The truth, unfortunately, is complicated. Poe's defenders cannot 
give the lie direct to all the malicious misrepresentations and insinua- 
tions of his biographer; they have to admit ugly facts, and then 
palliate them or explain them away. <A great part of their defence 
consists in pleading extenuating circumstances—a plea upon which 
the general mind very properly looks with suspicion. ‘The vindi- 
catory testimony which Mr, Ingram has collected shows conclusively 
that Griswold’s memoir gave a grossly distorted view of Poe’s life as 
a whole, but it cannot be denied ‘that there was an element of truth 
in many of the alleged incidents. It is not true that Poe was 
expelled from the University of Charlottesville. It is as far as 
possible from the truth that he began even then to undermine his 
constitution by riotous excesses. Mr. Ingram has collected the testi- 
mony of Poe’s schoolfellows, classfellows, and Professors, and they all 
agree in describing him as a quiet, orderly, studious youth, success- 
ful in carrying off college distinctions, ‘The feature which seems 
most to have struck his classfellows was a certain melancholy pride 
and reserve, which Mr. Ingram accounts for as partly constitutional, 
and partly due to his position as an adopted orphan. That he did 
not indulge in riotous excesses is sufficiently proved by the fact that 
he excelled as an athlete, and performed feats of leaping, running, 
and swimming, with which such excesses are physically incompatible. 
But it seems to be true that he indulged in gambling; that his 
gambling debts reached the considerable total of 2,000 dollars, that 
Mr. Allan refused to pay them, and that he quarrelled with Mr. 
Allan, and did not return to the University. Further, the records 
of West Point show that he was expelled from that institution. As 
against this fact, Mr. Ingram can only argue from internal evidence, 
which certainly favours his supposition, that for some reason Poe was 
tired of the institution and the prospect of a military career, and 
deliberately brought about his expulsion by absenting himself from 
parades and roll-calls. There is abundant evidence that there was 
nothing else conspicuously irregular in his conduct, and that all the 
time he was a great reader of books. When, after this, he quarrelled 
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with Mr. Allan, in consequence apparently of no misconduct more 
gross than wayward pride, and threw himself upon literature as a 
profession, there is still no evidence of extraordinary irregularities, 
and there is abundant evidence of hard work. That prolonged fits 
of debauchery or negligent execution of duties had anything to do 
with his giving up editorial work on the Richmond Southern Literary 
Messenger, or the Philadelphia Gentleman’s Magazine, or Graham's 
Magazine, was conclusively refuted, as soon as the charge was made, 
by the proprietors with whom he had co-operated, There remains 
the fact that he did frequently change his employment, and that he 
did, after some cight years of laborious struggle in his profession, 
begin to yield to the temptation to drink, which gained such a hold 
upon him in the later years of his life, when he was the mere wreck 
of what he had been, when his home was broken up by the death of 
his wife, and his dreams of ambition were threatened with the same 
doom as his dreams of domestic happiness. But for the fact that 
Griswold’s insinuation that Poe’s habits of dissipation were the cause 
of his misfortunes has been so often repeated since the truth was made 
known, one could not have believed it possible that such a slander once 
established, could have survived the exposure of its falsehood by Mr. 
Graham, the proprietor of the magazine with which the poet was 
connected :— 


‘*T shall never forget,’ Mr. Graham wrote in 1850, soon after Griswold’s 
Memoir appeared, ‘‘ how solicitous of the happiness of his wife and mother-in- 
law he was, whilst one of the editors of Grauham’s Magazine; his whole efforts 
seemed to be to procure the comfort and welfare of his home. Except for their 
happiness, and the natural ambition of having a magazine of his own, I never 
heard him deplore the want of wealth. The truth is, he cared little for money, 
and knew less of its value, for he seemed to have no personal expenses. What 
he received from me in regular monthly instalments went directly into the 
hands of his mother-in-law for family comforts; and twice only I remember 
his purchasing some rather expensive luxuries for his house, and then he was 
nervous to the degree of misery until he had, by extra articles, covered what 
he considered an imprudent indebtedness. His love for his wife was a sort of 
rapturous worship of the spirit of beauty, which he felt was fading before his 
eyes. I have seen him hovering around her when she was ill, with all the 
fond fear and tender anxiety of a mother for her first-born—her slightest 
cough causing in him a shudder and heart-chill that was visible. I rode out 
one summer evening with them, and the remembrance of his watchful eyes, 
eagerly bent upon the slightest change of hue in thut loved face, haunts me yet 
as the memory of a sad strain!” 


This was the wife whom Poe’s biographer, with unspeakable 
malignity, accused him of neglecting and ill-treating. Mr. Ingram 
has done well to put on record the poet’s own confession and expla- 


nation of the “ irregularities ” into which he fell during his wife’s 
protracted illness. 


**Six years ago,’ Poo wrote to a friend in 1848, ‘‘a wife whom I loved as 


no man ever loved before, ruptured a blood-yessel in singing. ler life was 
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despaired of. I took leave of her for ever, and underwent all the agonies of 
her death. She recovered partially, and I again hoped. At the end of a 
year the vessel broke again. I went through precisely the same scene... . . 
Then again—again—and even once again, at varying intervals. Each time I 
felt all the agonies of her death, and at each accession of the disorder I loved 
her more dearly, and clung to her life with more desperate pertinacity. But I 
am constitutionally sensitive—nervous in a yery unusual degree. I became 
insane, with long intervals of horrible sanity. During those fits of absolute 
unconsciousness, I drank—God knows how often or how much. <As a matter 
of course, my enemies referred the insanity to the drink, rather than the drink 
to the insanity. I had, indeed, nearly abandoned «all hope of a permanent 
cure, when I found one in the death of my wife. This I can and do endure as 
becomes a man. It was the horrible never-ending oscillation between hope 
and despair, which I could not longer haye endured without total loss of 
reason. In the death of what was my life, then, I received a new, but—O 
God !—how melancholy an existence.” 


This explanation, wrung from the heart of « proud, high-spirited 
man, to whom such explanation must have been torture, is a sufficient 
answer to the degrading charges of vulgar profligacy and dissipation 
which have been affixed to his name, and the knowledge of the truth 
ought to consign his traducer to everlasting infamy. No one who 
has inquired into the painful story of Poe’s latter days can doubt for 
a moment that his irregularities were the result and not the cause 
of his misfortunes. More than this: no one can help feeling that 
squabbling or hair-splitting over the question of his indulgence in 
strong drink is unworthy of the dignity of his figure in literature, 
and pitifully out of keeping with the tragic interest of his career. 
Still, the question of his personal habits having been raised, it may 
be doubted whether the poet’s defenders have not been betrayed into 
a line of defence which is in itself unfortunate and misleading. In 
pleading the unhappy circumstances of his life as an explanation of 
the malady to which he succumbed, they find themselves face to 
face with the question why his circumstances were so unhappy; why 
with all his genius and unremitting labour, his writings were so 
unremunerative, that when his powers were in their prime, he fought 
a losing battle with poverty. The answer which Mr. Ingram sug- 
gests to this question—that Poe made so many enemies by his 
critical onslaughts on writers of whom the American people were 
proud, that the doors of the market were closed against him—is not 
satisfactory. But the truth is, that the question may be answered 
fully and completely without supposing Poe to have been the victim 
of spite and resentment, and without supposing that the American 
public were too stupid to understand him till after his death, and 
that they were much to blame in allowing one of their most extra- 
ordinary men of genius to starve during his lifetime. The main 
cause of Poe’s failure to maintain himself was not the malice of 
aggrieved mediocrities; and it is putting him altogether into too 
vulgar a category to class him among misappreciated and underrated 
men of genius. The original fault lay as little with rivals, with the 
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public, or with the publishers, as with the poet’s alleged habits of 
intemperance. The causes of his failure are to be found in his 
mental habits and methods of work, and without attempting any- 
thing like a complete analysis of his genius, it may be worth while 
to consider some of his more salient peculiarities, and to show how 
they inevitably limited the amount of his literary production. 

In the first place, then, Poe was an intellectual voluptuary, 
though the exercises of mind in which he sought pleasure are as far 
removed as possible from the ordinary idea of enjoyment. Analysis, 
which to most minds is a synonym for all that is dry and repugnant, 
was his master passion. Not a little of the misapprehension which 
has darkened his memory has arisen, as in the case of Byron, from 
confounding him with his own fictitious characters. Griswold’s 
calumnies would probably have been much more easily dispossessed 
if they had not found support in the narrative of the profligate 
youth of William Wilson, who has been generally identified with 
the author himself. We should therefore be cautious about identify- 
ing him with any of the personages in his stories, every trait in 
whose characters was skilfully fashioned to support an artistic aim. 
But there can be little doubt that in the emphasis which he con- 
stantly laid upon the pleasure to be derived from analysis, he spoke 
from personal experience, and that the youth who took delight in 
the German moralists, “ not from any ill-advised admiration of their 
eloquent madness, but from the ease with which his habits of 


thought enabled him to detect their falsities,”’ was an adumbration 
of himself. 


*‘The analytical faculties,” he says in his description of the character of 
Dupin, the amateur detective in 7'he Murders of the Rue Morgue, ‘‘ are always to 
their possessor, when inordinately possessed, a source of the liveliest enjoy- 
ment. As the strong man exults in his physical ability, delighting in such 
exercises as call his muscles into action, so glories the analyst in that mental 
activity which disentangles. He derives pleasure from even the most trivial 
occupations bringing his talent into play. He is fond of enigmas, of conun- 
drums, of hieroglyphics ; exhibiting in his solution of each a degree of acumen 
which appears to the ordinary apprehension preternatural. His results brought 
about by the very soul and essence of method have, in truth, the whole air of 


intuition.” 

In this passage Poe described his.own besetting pleasure, the 
pleasure which drew him irresistibly after it whenever opportunity 
offered, and which is mainly responsible for the unprofitable dissi- 
pation of his energies. In the strength of this intellectual pro- 
pensity and not in any loose hankering after vulgar vice, we have 
probably the true explanation, or a large part of the explanation, of 
his gambling fit at the University. One of his favourite theories 
was, that by close observation of an opponent in any game of cards, 
and searching analysis of the meaning of his looks, it was possible 
to tell his hand as accurately as if one saw it. The reduction of 
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chance to a working mathematical formula was another problem 
which forcibly challenged his intellect. But while it is possible 
that it was by these intellectual provocations to gamble that the 
young student was led astray, it must also be admitted as possible 
that such an apology is as wide of the mark as it would be in the 
case of any other scapegrace, and that Poe gambled, as other young 
men have gambled, from mere love of excitement. In using his 
ungovernable delight and pride in feats of analysis, his inability to 
leave any problem which accident threw in his way till he had sifted 
it to the bottom, as an explanation of his difficulty in making a 
living by literature, we stand upon surer ground. Every admirer 
of Poe’s genius must have marvelled and sorrowed over the time 
which he gave to the solution of eryptographs. In an article on 
Cryptography he had committed himself to the theory that the human 
intellect was incapable of devising any cipher which the human 
intellect could not unravel. Immediately the magazine in which 
the article appeared was besieged by crowds of correspondents, each 
of whom believed himself to be in possession of a cipher which no 
human being could read without the key. Although Poe’s proposi- 
tion did not imply that his was the human intellect which could 
solve any cipher, he at once took up the challenge, and trium- 
phantly solved every cipher that was sent in—a feat which was 
neither in his day’s work nor in his day’s wages. 

And this is only a type of the habit by which Poe squandered his 
intellectual force. Much of his work for the Southern Messenger and 
Graham’s Magazine consisted in reviewing books. Mr. Ingram 
deplores this, not only because he thereby made enemies—a belief 
with which reviewers of books often console themselves when their 
own productions are ill-treated—but also because he ought to have 
been employed in work more worthy of his genius. He does not, 
however, it seems to me, bring out with sufficient emphasis how 
much of his force Poe wasted in this labour, viewed simply as a 
means of livelihood. Poe did his work too thoroughly, both for the 
amount paid and for the purposes of the periodical. The feat which 
he performed in reviewing the first number of Barnaby Rudge shows 
the spirit in which he approached his duties. He gave in that 
review a speculative account of the course that the plot ought to 
follow, and solved in advance the mystery of Haredale’s murder 
with such exactitude that Dickens wrote in astonishment to ask 
whether his reviewer had dealings with the Devil. If Poe had 
examined only masterpieces with the microscopic completeness with 
which he analyzed Barnaby Rudge, the labour might have paid him 
in furnishing hints for his own creative work. But every book that 
was submitted to him underwent the same process of exhaustive 
scrutiny. Every book presented itself to his analytic faculty as 
a problem to be attacked and solved ; he analyzed the writer’s aims 
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and his method, and set himself to consider how the subject ought 
to have been treated. The reviewer who can supply five lines on a 
book in five minutes is the reviewer who can hope to make 
reviewing a profitable trade. Poe could not or would not do this ; 
every book, good or bad, was a challenge to his powers of analysis, 
and he could not part with it till he had dissected it out. Perhaps 
we may ask whether work of this kind ought not to have been better 
paid and more highly appreciated. Poe’s employers would probably 
have answered this question by saying that the public, whom they 
were trying to induce to buy their periodicals, did not care for this 
kind of thoroughness. They were not catering for an audience of 
artists who might have found profit as well as pleasure in a masterly 
analysis of the mechanism of a book. Their audience only cared to 
know whether a book was interesting, worth reading, or worth 
buying; how it might have been made more interesting, and 
whether it satisfied exacting canons of construction, were matters in 
which they had a languid concern or no concern at all. What 
chiefly struck Poe’s employers about his reviews was that they were 
“classical and scholarlike,” and they were aware also that he wrote 
with “ fastidious difficulty.” Into the secret of his difficulty they 
did not inquire. They probably considered it a defect in him that 
he was not a more ready writer. And they measured the value of 
his articles on the sound commercial principle that, except when he 
chanced to make a sensation by exposing the weak points of 
celebrities, they could get reviews equally, or perhaps more, 
suited to the requirements of the general reader at the same 
price. 

But, it may be asked, why did Poe’s employers allow him to waste 
his time in analytic criticisms, stipulating only for the introduction 
of “spice” into his analysis, a requirement which he fulfilled by a 
not very happy imitation of the humour of De Quincey? Why, 
instead of keeping him drudging at book-reviewing, did they not 
urge him to supply them with tales and poems? Surely this im- 
plied a certain dulness of appreciation. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether in this matter either the publishers were to blame. 
They could not have been unaware of the value—the commercial 
value—of Poe’s tales; for chiefly by means of them the circulation 
of Graham’s Magazine was raised in one year from two or three 
thousand to twenty-five thousand. Mr. Graham, we may be sure, 
would have been glad of a supply of such tales as the Jfurders in 
the Rue Morgue, though it appears that he was not prepared to pay 
more than fifty dollars for The Gold Bug. But the truth is that the 
supply was not forthcoming in plentiful quantity. In writing tales, 
as in writing reviews, Poe composed with “ fastidious difficulty,” and 
the secret of the difficulty is again to be found in his passion for 
scrupulous, exhaustive analysis. The exacting scrutiny of artistic 
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aims and artistic mechanism which he applied to the productions of 
others, he applied with even greater rigour to his own. 

Poe let the world into the secret of his Philosophy of Compo- 
sition in what purported to be a frank confession of the various 
steps by which his poem of The Raven attained its ultimate point of 
completion. The revelation, as we shall see, left much to be 
revealed; but, as far as it went, it was such a shock to received 
notions that there is an all but universal consent to regard Poe’s 
Philosophy of Composition as a joke. Mr. Ingram speaks of it as a 
“half-hoaxing, half-serious” essay, and apparently numbers it 
among the evidences of the poet’s love of mystification. There is, 
indeed, a ghastly attempt at humour in one passage, that in which 
he dismisses as irrelevant to the poem per se ‘ the circumstances—or 
say the necessity” — of composing a poem which should suit at once 
the popular and the critical taste. But as regards the substance of 
Poe’s revelation, he was no more jesting about this than Newton was 
when he propounded his theory of gravitation. Whether Poe was 
right in supposing that all poems ought to be composed in the same 
way, is another question; but that the basis of Zhe Laven was laid 
after the method which he describes, there is not the least occasion to 
doubt. Not only so, but any one who looks analytically at Poe’s 
tales will see that all the best of them, from the J/S. Pound in a 
Bottle downwards, bear every mark of having been constructed on the 
same plan. And the wearing, worrying labour imposed upon his 
imagination by the stringent subjection of its activity to analytic 
fetters, goes far to explain the premature breakdown of his powers. 

Let us see what the process was that Poe described. His essay 
on the Philosophy of Composition starts from a question asked him by 
Dickens, “ Are you aware that Godwin wrote his Caleb Williams 
backwards?” In answer to this Poe maintains that ‘‘ every plot 
worth the name must be elaborated to its dénouement before any- 
thing is attempted with the pen. It is only with the dénouement 
constantly in view that we can give a plot its indispensable air of 
consequence or causation by making the incidents, and especially 
the tone at all points, tend to the development of the intention.” 
The dullest person may be defied to see anything humorous in this. 
Poe took Dickens to task for having—indefatigable artist though he 
was—written Barnaby Rudge without a fixed determination as to 
where the plot was to lead him, and detected unmistakable signs of 
wandering intention, details here and there impressively introduced 
as for a purpose, and left stranded, as it were, in the tale, having no 
purpose to fulfil, because the purpose for which they had been 
introduced had been abandoned. It was Poe’s theory that in 
order to secure the highest possible effect, no detail should be 
irrelevant, every incident, however trivial, should be in harmony 
with the impression designed to be left at the end by the com- 
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pleted work. The theory is by no means peculiar to him, but it 
may be doubted whether anybody ever strove with such indomitable 
effort to make his invention comply with this hard condition. In 
order to the perfect realisation of such an ideal, it was not necessary 
—as he said—that the artist should work backwards; there would, 
indeed, be no obvious advantage in such a mode of proceeding ; but 
it was necessary that the artist should have in his eye from the first 
the goal of his endeavour, and that he should settle upon this before 
starting. Nobody, it may safely be presumed, would deny that this 
was not merely Poe’s philosophy, but his actual method of composi- 
tion in the case of his tales. “I prefer,” he says in his essay, 
“instead of taking a theme from historical or contemporary incident, 
commencing with the consideration of an effect. Keeping originality 
always in view—for he is false to himself who ventures to dispense 
with so obvious and so easily obtainable a source of interest—I say 
to myself, in the first place, ‘Of the innumerable effects, or impres- 
sions, of which the heart, the intellect, or (more generally) the soul is 
susceptible, what one shall I, on the present occasion, select ?’ Having 
chosen a novel, first, and secondly a vivid effect, I consider whether 
it can be best wrought by incident or tone—whether by ordinary 
incidents and peculiar tone, or the converse, or by peculiarity both 
of incident and tone—afterward looking about me (or rather within) 
for such combinations of event, or tone, as shall best aid me in the 
construction of the effect.’’ 

There is something repugnant in this dry analytic way of express- 
ing an artist’s designs upon his readers. We should not refuse our 
credence to such a confession from an actor, a stage artist, because 
we go to a theatre resigned to the knowledge that illusions are to be 
practised on our feelings. But we have a deep-rooted belief in the 
novelist as being more a creature of impulse. Still, whether Poe is 
to be called theatrical or not for his pains, few persons who have 
examined the mechanism of his tales will refuse to believe that 
they were conceived and constructed in this way, that the themes 
did not rise in his mind incidentally or accidentally, but were de- 
liberately sought for and chosen for their suitability to the produc- 
tion of certain preconceived impressions. But when we come to a 
poem so weird, so fantastic, so overcharged apparently with personal 
spontaneous impulse, as The Raven, the poet’s cold-blooded retrospec- 
tive analysis of the stages through which it took shape in his brain 
is so paradoxical that there is much excuse for receiving it with in- 
credulous laughter. After telling us how he decided that the poem 
must be short—it was one of his theories that a long poem is a con- 
tradiction in terms, no mind being capable of sustaining itself in the 
exaltation proper to poetry through a long poem—and that its effect 
must be sad—the tone of sadness belonging to the highest manifesta- 
tion of beauty, Poe proceeds to say— 
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“The length, the province, and the tone being thus determined, I betook 
myself to ordinary induction with the view of obtaining some artistic piquancy 
which might serve me as a keynote in the construction of the poem—some 
pivot upon which the whole structure might turn. In carefully thinking over 
all the usual artistic effects—or, more properly, points in the theatrical sense 
—I did not fail to perceive immediately that no one had been so universally 
employed as that of the refrain. The universality of its employment sufficed 
to assure me of its intrinsic value, and spared me the necessity of submitting 
it to analysis. I considered it, however, with regard to its susceptibility of 
improvement, and soon saw it to be ina primitive condition. As commonly 
used, the refrain, or burden, not only is limited to lyric verse, but depends for 
its impression upon the force of monotone—both in sound and thought. The 
pleasure is deduced solely from the sense of identity—of repetition. I resolved 
to diversify, and so heighten, the effect, by adhering, in general, to the mono- 
tone of sound, while I continually varied that of thought: that is to say, I 
determined to produce continuously novel effects, by the variation of the 
application of the refrain—the refrain itself remaining, for the most part, un- 
varied. 

‘These points being settled, I next bethought me of the nature of my refrain. 
Since its application was to be repeatedly varied, it was clear that the refrain 
itself must be brief, for there would have been an insurmountable difficulty in 
- frequent variations of application in any sentence of length. In proportion to 
the brevity of the sentence, would, of course, be the facility of the variation. 
This led me at once to a single word as the best refrain. 

‘<The question now arose as to the character of the word. Having made up 
my mind to a refrain, the division of the poem into stanzas was, of course, a 
corollary: the refrain forming the close to each stanza. That such a close, to 
have force, must be sonorous and susceptible of protracted emphasis, admitted 
no doubt: and these considerations inevitably led me to the long o as the most 
sonorous vowel, in connection with r as the most producible consonant. 

‘‘The sound of the refrain being thus determined, it became necessary to 
select a word embodying this sound, and at the same time in the fullest possible 
keeping with that melancholy which I had predetermined as the tone of the 
poem. In such a search it would have been absolutely impossible to over- 
look the word ‘Nevermore.’ In fact, it was the very first which presented itself. 

‘The next desideratum was a pretext for the continuous use of the one word 
‘nevermore.’ In observing the difficulty which I at once found in inventing 
a sufficiently plausible reason for its continuous repetition, I did not fail to 
perceive that this difficulty arose solely from the pre-assumption that the word 
was to be so continuously or monotonously spoken by a human being—lIl did 
not fail to perceive, in short, that the difficulty lay in the reconciliation of this 
monotony with the exercise of reason on the part of the creature repeating the 
word. Here, then, immediately arose the idea of a non-reasoning creature 
capable of speech; and, very naturally, a parrot, in the first instance, 
suggested itself, but was superseded forthwith by a Raven, as equally capable 
of speech, and infinitely more in keeping with the intended fone. 

‘*T had now gone so far as the conception of a Raven—the bird of ill-omen 
—monotonously repeating the one word, ‘ Nevermore,’ at the conclusion of 
each stanza, in a poem of melancholy tone, and in length about one hundred 
lines. Now, never losing sight of the object supremeness, or perfection, at all 
points, I asked myself—‘ Of all melancholy topics, what, according to the 
universal understanding of mankind, is the most melancholy?’ Death—was 
the obvious reply. ‘And when,’ I said, ‘is this most melancholy of topics 
most poetical?’ From what I have already explained at some length, the 
answer, here also, is obvious—‘ When it most closely allies itself to Beauty : the 
death, then, of a beautiful woman is, unquestionably, the most poetical topic in 
the world—and equally is it beyond doubt that the lips best suited for such 
topic are those of a bereaved lover.’ 
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‘‘T had now to combine the two ideas, of a lover lamenting his deceased 
mistress and a Raven continuously repeating the word ‘ Nevermore,’—TI had 
to combine these, bearing in mind my design of varying, at every turn, tho 
application of the word repeated; but the only intelligible mode of such 
combination is that of imagining the Raven employing the word in answer to 
the queries of the lover, And here it was that I saw at once the opportunity 
afforded for the effect on which I had been depending—that is to say, the 
effect of the variation of application. IT saw that [ could make tho first query 
propounded by the lover—the first query to which tho Raven should reply 
‘ Nevermore ’—that I could make this first query a commonplace one—the 
second less so-—the third still less, and soon—until at length the lover, startled 
from his original nonchalance by the melancholy character of the word itself— 
by its frequent repetition—and by a consideration of the ominous reputation of 
the fowl that uttered it—is at length excited to superstition, and wildly pro- 
pounds queries of a far different character—queries whoso solution he has 
passionately at heart—propounds them half in superstition and half in that 
species of despair which delights in self-torture—propounds them not alto- 
gother because he believes in the prophetic or demoniac character of the bird 
(which, reason assures him, is merely repeating a lesson learned by rote), but 
because he experiences a frenzied pleasure in so modelling his question as to 
receive from the expected ‘Nevermore’ the most delicious because the most 
intolerable of sorrow. Perceiving the opportunity thus afforded me—or, more 
strictly, thus forced upon me in the progress of the construction—I first 
established in my mind the climax, or concluding query—that query to which 
‘Nevermore’ should be in the last place an answer—that query in reply to 
which this word ‘ Nevermore’ should involve the utmost conceivable amount 
of sorrow and despair. 

‘Tere, then, the poom may be said to have had its beginning—at the end, 
where all works of art should begin—tor it was hero, at this point of my precon- 
siderations, that I first put pen to paper.” 


There is something irresistibly ludicrous in this matter-of-fact 
statement about combining the two ideas of the despairing Lover 
and the monotonous Raven, and the fun seems to get more fast and 
furious as the poet proceeds to tell how he discussed with himself 
various ways of bringing the Lover and the Raven together, and 
for what reasons, founded on profound analysis of emotional effect, 
he resolved to bring them together as he did. The poem has im- 
pressed us as a cry from a stricken heart, and it is disenchanting 
to be told that it was a deliberately planned assault, step by step, 
upon our feelings. We feel as if we had been deceived, and we 
naturally prefer to believe that the poet is only in jest, that he is 
making an attempt, which we can easily see through, to mystify us. 
Yet that Poe should have laid the groundwork of his poem in this 
way, and sifted and tested every plank in the structure as he ex- 
plains, is in thorough accordance with the critical theories which we 
find perpetually recurring in his writings, theories propounded and 
argued with a uniform persistency which leaves no room for the 
suspicion of a jest. 

One may safely say that the belief that Poe was serious in the 
Philosophy of Composition which he illustrated from his own con- 
struction of Zhe Raven would commend itself generally more to his 
detractors than to his admirers. To take it seriously seems at first 
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sight to deny all his claims to genius and imagination, to represent 
him as a cold, mechanical, artificial worker by rule and compass, 
building up by slow, calculating effort what the man of genius does 
by easy, unconscious instinct. We should, indeed, have reached a 
glaringly absurd conclusion if we had involved ourselves by following 
any theory in the denial of Poe’s possession of creative power. 
Patent facts would confute us. But the truth is that the poet in 
what he calls his reconstruction of The Raven, his recollection of the 
processes followed in the original construction, does not let us so 
deep into the secret of the composition as we might suppose if we 
did not pause and reflect. An inconsiderate reader might jump to 
the conclusion that Poe had here laid bare the whole process of the 
making of the poem, that he had given as it were a recipe by ob- 
serving which any man of ordinary intellect might produce such 
another poem. Some such conclusion as this does perhaps lie in the 
minds of those who cannot bring themselves to believe that he was 
in earnest. But what he really does in this essay is to show tho 
limits which he voluntarily imposed upon his imagination, the course 
which, by previous analytic effort, he marked out for it, and within 
which he constrained it to run. He explains that he began by re- 
solving to produce certain effects’; but we are not brought by this 
explanation any the nearer to the imaginative process by which he 
produced them. He shows us how he tested by analytic processes 
the materials which his imagination brought at the summons of his 
will; it does not follow that anybody who can understand the just- 
ness of the tests, could order their imagination to bring them similar 
materials with any likelihood of being obeyed. If Poe was serious 
in his Philosophy of Composition, and if he did construct his poems 
after the method which he describes, the fact is not a proof of 
poverty of imagination ; on the contrary, no higher proof could be 
afforded of the fertility of his imagination than that it should have 
been able to bring him from its stores what he wanted to satisfy his 
exacting critical standard. 

Among other circumstances which may have favoured the idea 
that Poe’s account of his method of construction was a jest or a 
satire on plodding rhymesters, we may reckon the idea that, this is 
not the way in which great poems generally are composed. Poe fully 
recognised this; his pride lay in being an artist, working consciously 
with all his powers of analysis, imagination, and will for the realisa- 
tion of definitely conceived aims. Other poets have not taken the 
world so much into their confidence, whether in jest or in earnest ; 
but the outsider’s conception of the ordinary genesis of a poem is 
that it is produced rather by a process of growth than of deliberately 
motived construction ; that it develops in the poet’s mind, by gradual 
expansion of which he is imperfectly conscious, by steps which he 
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could not recall if he tried, from germ to complete creation. The 
outside critic may be permitted to believe that except in peculiarly 
happy cases the imagination cannot safely be left unchecked, if its 
luxuriance is to be brought within the limits of art, and that the 
happiest genius is compelled sometimes to practise the chilling pro- 
cess of self-criticism. In one of his numerous discourses on the 
analytic faculty, Poe laid down the paradox that the constructive 
faculty is much less rare than is commonly supposed, and that it is 
nowhere found more active than in idiots. That is to say, any fool 
can construct; the test of wisdom, of sanity, of genius lies in being able 
to adapt construction to definite ends, whether in practical invention 
or in poetry. Whatever amount of truth there may be in this para- 
dox—there is generally a solid substratum of truth in Poe’s paradoxes 
—whether or. not it be true, as he maintained, that the analytic 
faculty is so far from being incompatible with the imaginative faculty 
that neither can exist in their highest development apart—we can all 
easily understand what happens when, as in his case, the analytic 
faculty is paramount and imperious, and insists that the imaginative 
faculty shall not stir a step except in obedience to its behests. IZf Poe 
had possessed less powers of analysis and a more easily satisfied 
judgment, there can be no doubt that he would have been a much 
more joyous and prosperous worker. He may have been right or 
he may have been wrong in his assumption that most writers, and 
especially poets, would shudder at the idea of telling the secrets of 
their art—if he had been alive now, the reception of his own confes- 
sions might have convinced him that revelations of the kind are as 
distasteful to the readers of poets as to the poets themselves—but it is 
readily intelligible that an imaginative artist, working under such 
conditions as he imposed on himself, must have suffered tortures in 
the act of composition from the impediments to an easy flow of matter 
which he specifies—‘“ elaborate and vacillating crudities of thought, 
true purposes seized only at the last moment, innumerable glimpses 
of idea that arrived not at the maturity of full view, fully matured 
fancies discarded in despair as unmanageable, cautious selections and 
rojections, painful evasions and interpolations.” The torture must 
have been all the more keen and exasperating in proportion to the 
fiery impatience, the eager, far-reaching ambition, of his tempera- 
ment; confinement is more deadly to an animal raging under 
impulses for freedom than to an animal with a torpid predisposition 
to contentment. To understand Poe’s method of work is to understand 
the reason why he produced so little, why he did not produce enough 
to furnish himself with a means of living, and why, circumstanced 
as he was, his restless, sensitive mind was chafed and fretted into 
insanity. He broke himself on a wheel of his own making. 
Wituiam Minto. 














THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


THEIR EFFECTS ON FARMING AND PRODUCTION IN THAT COUNTRY 
AND IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the report of one of the recent speeches of Mr. Gladstone, refe- 
rence is made to information sent him by an English correspondent 
in this country in regard to the prices of certain farmlands in 
Massachusetts, by which it appears that he has been misled in his 
inference that Western competition has depressed Eastern farming 
in the United States; his correspondent having formed a general 
conclusion upon very insufficient data. 

As aright understanding of the true effects and results of Western 
competition in the production of grain and meat may become of the 
greatest importance in the settlement of the grave questions in 
reference to land-tenure now pending in Great Britain, it may not 
be unsuitable for an American to submit some considerations on the 
great changes that have in fact been brought about in the Eastern 
United States by the construction of railroads to the West, to which 
public attention has not been much directed even yet. 

The object of this paper is to prove,— 

1. The vast saving of labour that has been effected in the eastern 
portion of the United States by the extension of the railway system 
to the West in procuring bread and meat at less and Jess cost. 

2. That the art of agriculture in the Eastern States has in recent 
years made a great advance in respect to method of work and in 
variety of products ; in some sections of the Eastern States there 
has also been a considerable increase in the value of agricultural 
products, such progress having been promoted and made possible by 
the changed relations of the two sections of the country growing 
out of the railway system. 

3. That, under the unrestricted action of natural laws, like effects 
will be produced in Great Britain. 

4. That, under the working of the new force represented by the 
modern railway system and the steamship, the present relations of 
landlord and tenant peculiar to Great Britain must and will be so 
entirely changed as to result practically in the almost entire dis- 
appearance or abatement of the element of rent in respect to land 
devoted to purposes of agriculture. 

5. That, in place of the present division of agricultural produce or 
its value among three classes—labourers, tenants, and landlords—in 
the proportion of the minimum needed for subsistence to the first, 
an uncertain and at present negative quantity to the second, and a 
maximum to the third, a new division of an increased, varied, and 
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more valuable product will occur between two classes, labourers and 
freehold farmers. 

6. That, in this new division, the same facts will be observed that 
are found in other occupations ; to wit, that, as the product increases 
in variety and in value, a larger share and a better subsistence accrue 
to each of the two classes, labourers and employers, wherever distri- 
bution is unaffected by restrictive statutes. 

In pursuance of this subject, in respect to the eastern part of the 
United States, Massachusetts, on the whole one of the most sterile 
States, will be chosen as an example." 

It is admitted that there are many deserted farms in Massachusetts ; 
that the rural population has not increased, but has in many places 
decreased ; and that there is much land, once under cultivation, that 
would not now bring the cost of the stone walls with which it is 
enclosed. 

But these farms are in the more sterile sections of the State, or 
are remote from railroads, and have been given up because improve- 
ment in agriculture compasses larger product on less land with less 
labour elsewhere, even in the same State. 

There is another class of farms of an intermediate kind, that have 
been sold by their original Yankee owners because their descendants 
did not find scope for their ability upon them: they needed a larger 
field and a greater opportunity. These farms have been taken up 
in very many cases by Irish, many of whom have passed from the 
textile factories or other occupations to the ownership of land 
purchased with the savings which the universal custom of depositing 
in savings banks (especially among the Irish in New England) has 
enabled them to accumulate. 

Yet, despite all this giving up of farm-land formerly cultivated, 
and this change of ownership, the more fertile lands of Massachu- 
setts are now worth more, because more productive, than they were 
when we were much more dependent upon our own labour for grain 
and meat of home production than we now are. The aggregate value 
of the farm-products of Massachusetts increases annually. Between 
1865 and 1875 the cost of moving Western farm-products to Massa- 
chusetts was reduced in greater ratio than at any previous period, 
yet the value of the agricultural products of the State was nearly 

(1) Massachusetts is a small State, only 7,800 square miles in aroa. Her typical 
natural products are commonly said to be granite and ice. Her people, about one-fourth 
of whom are foreign-born, are mainly engaged in the manufacturing and mechanic arts 
of every kind; but in 1876 there were in the State 44,649 separate farms, of which only 
1,064 were held under leases, 43,495 being carried on by their owners. ‘They contained 
3,402,000 acres of land, valued, with buildings, at $182,600,000, at an average of 
$4,100 each. Not quite one-third of the land is under cultivation. ‘Tho total amount 
of wages paid for hired labour was $6,600,000. ‘Ihe value of the domestic and agricul- 


tural product of these farms in 1875 was $41,522,000.—Vide Census of Mass., 1876, 
Carrots D, Waiaut, Supt. 
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eight million dollars more in the latter than in the former year, not- 
withstanding the very great reduction in prices which accompanied 
the appreciation of the paper dollar, from an average discount of 
thirty-six per cent. in 1865 to only ten per cent. in 1875. 

Before the use of the railway, and even down to a later date,— 
before the great railway systems of the country were consolidated, 
and worked at the low rates that now prevail,—it was necessary for 
the people of New England to work arduously for bread alone. 
Brown bread made of Indian-corn constituted the staple food in 
many farmers’ families; white or wheat bread was a luxury. 

There are, within twenty miles of Boston, hundreds of acres of 
dand which, half a century since, would of necessity have been 
devoted to the production of grain and potatoes, of which the gross 
product per acre is now worth five hundred or a thousand dollars a 
year. Nothing strikes a New England man with more amazement, 
on the first approach to London, than to see the proximity of the 
wheat-fields to the suburbs of the city, where he would expect to 
find very small farms under high cultivation in market-gardening. 

Again: it is but a few years since a wood-lot was as essential to 
the farm as the corn-field or the pasture. New England possesses 
no available beds of coal, and the whole supply of fuel came from 
the forest. It could not be moved long distances, and the farmer 
was obliged to go to the forest or to its proximity, since the forest 
could not come to him. 

The hillsides were cleared, and great temporary injury was done ; 
but at the present time the anthracite coal of Pennsylvania furnishes 
the cheapest fuel in very remote parts of the New England States. 
The forest is being restored on the hills; and many farms, which 
were only occupied because the supply of fuel was ample, may now 
be left for pasture, or even may be covered with wood on the arable 
land. In many cases this “ sprout-land,” so called, retains its value 
for the supply of railway-sleepers and other purposes. 

The same rule of increased product and value applies to most of the 
farm-lands of Central New York in and around the Mohawk and 
Genesee valleys, formerly the very centre of the best wheat-cultiva- 
tion of the United States, but where but a moderate quantity 
of wheat is now raised. These farms, temporarily affected in value 
by the competition of Western grain, are now in many places 
more valuable than ever before; and, as the mode of cultivation 
and the character of the crops become adjusted to the new condi- 
tions, a higher degree of prosperity ensues. 

There is still a considerable quantity of maize, or Indian-corn, 
produced in New England, because the varieties grown on our soil 
and in our climate are harder, sweeter, and more nutritious than the 
kinds raised upon the prairies of the West ; but, on the whole, it may 
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be said that maize and wheat are the pioneer crops of easiest cultiva- 
tion in this country, and not—as wheat is in Great Britain—the 
product of high farming under a system of cultivation carefully 
prescribed in the lease of the land. 

Thus it happens that, although these crops have passed more and 
more to the West, their migration does not mark decay, but rather 
progress, in the art of agriculture in the East. Since we can get the 
staple elements of subsistence from what may be called the great 
manufactories of grain and meat in the West, our own farmers are 
engaged in producing roots, hay, and fruits in great abundance, in 
raising poultry, or in dairy-farming. In witness of this statement, 
the data of the last national census (which were quite inadequate in 
respect to the products of agriculture of Massachusetts) disclosed the 
fact that Worcester County, Massachusetts, stood only third among 
the county divisions of the whole country in the value of the pro- 
ducts of agriculture. The first was Lancaster County, Pennsylvania; 
the second, the great dairy-county of St. Lawrence, New York; the 
fourth was Hartford County, Connecticut ; not until the fifth did we 
reach the corn-country, La Salle County, Illinois; sixth, the wheat- 
country, Oakland County, Michigan ; and next we come back to 
Burlington County, in New Jersey. 

In 1870 the value of the products of agriculture of the five coun- 
ties of Lancaster, Penn.; St. Lawrence, N.Y. ; Worcester, Mass. ; 
Hartford, Conn. ; and Dutkingien, N.J.,—all ented in the far East, 
—was $38,804,240. Yet the area of improved land on which this 
value was produced was only 3,058 square miles. 

The value of the farms of the five Eastern counties was in 1870 
$182,786,611. The value of all the improved lands in the great 
corn State of Illinois was only five times as great; the value of all 

the farms in the great wheat State of Minnesota a little more than 
one-half as much; and in the great cotton State of Mississippi less 
than one-half. 

It is true that a great period of depression has occurred since 
1870, which has affected the East a little more than the West ; but 
it has passed by, and it cannot now be gainsaid that, although we 
have not in the East any great workers of hundreds and thousands 
of acres, who make corn or maize and wheat by machinery, there 
are yet more thrifty, prosperous farmers who own and cultivate 
moderate quantities of land in New England and the Middle States 
than there are in the Western States; the reason, of course, being 
that the more dense population of the towns and cities of the East, 
engaged in commerce or in the manufacturing and mechanic arts, 
affords a quicker market for the variety of products that cannot be 
moved over very long distances, but which constitute a far greater 
proportion of the cost and also of the comfort of household 
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consumption than is represented by the mere consumption of bread. 
It is not intended to affirm that there are not many richer men 
engaged in agriculture in the West than in the East—men who 
have grown rich both by farming on a large scale and by the rise in 
the value of their land; but in proportion to numbers it is very 
certain that there isa higher standard of comfort and thrift in many 
of the farming counties of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and in portions of New England, than prevails at the present 
time in the Western States. 

The same*changes in variety and value of products will occur, or 
have doubtless occurred, in the neighbourhood of the great Western 
towns and cities which are so rapidly becoming the centres of 
various manufactures ; and they have also occurred in the vicinity 
of Southern seaboard cities—Charleston, Savannah, and Norfolk— 
where thousands of acres of land are devoted to market-gardening 
Northern supply, and are witnesses of the industry and thrift of the 
free coloured labourers, by whom most of the work is done; even 
long distance being offset by the high prices obtained for early 
vegetables and fruits. 

The same rule seems to apply to these great staple and necessary 
products of agriculture—corn and meat—that applies to staple 
textile fabrics and to other factory-work ; namely, that, as they 
become more and more the product of machinery, employing rela- 
tively but few hands, they find their special place or district, and 
the work of that district is concentrated upon them. An ever- 
increasing proportion of the population elsewhere is thus relieved 
from arduous drudgery, and is enabled to spend more time and 
work on the comforts and luxuries of life, and in more varied 
occupations. 

Machinery not only aggregates people in manufactories of fabrics, 
and also in districts devoted to wheat and to grazing, but it segre- 
gates as well, by enabling great numbers of men to do other work, 
requiring manual dexterity rather than machinery, for which there 
would otherwise be no time or opportunity, and which may be 
‘ carried on wherever men choose to live in communities of moderate 
size. 

The application of machinery to the staple products of maize and 
wheat is producing the same result—less human labour and more 
food to be consumed. In this essay maize and pork may be con- 
sidered synonymous terms, the “ hog-products” being the conversion 
of maize into meat. 

The secret of these changes in the sources of our agricultural 
supplies is that the railroad has eliminated distance. A barrel of 
flour, and a barrel of pork or its equivalent, constitute the substance 
of Western farm products needed by each adult in the Hast. The 
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two barrels are equal to500 Ibs., or a quarter of the net ton in which 
our railway traffic is computed. This quantity is now brought from 
Chicago to Boston, one thousand miles, at an average of $14—some- 
times for less——-or at the rate of $5, or £1 sterling, per ton of 
2,000 lbs. 

We might therefore state an economic equation in these terms :— 

The movement of one year’s subsistence of grain and meat for 
an adult working-man a distance of one thousand miles is equal to a 
dollar and 25 cents, or 5s., which sum is equal to one day’s wages of 
& common workman, or half the daily wages of a good carpenter or 
mason. 

Half of one day's wages, one thousand miles, and the movement of 
one year’s subsistence, are synonymous terms. One day’s pay places 
the mechanic of Massachusetts next door to the Western prairies a 
thousand miles away. 

The same terms of the equation may soon be applied to the dis- 
tances beyond Chicago towards Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, 
und Nebraska, because grades are casier, fucl is more abundant, and, 
as population and traflic increase, ¢wo days’ work of a common 
labourer in Massachusetts will soon move a year’s subsistence of corn 
and meat fifteen hundred or two thousand miles from far Dakota and 
from the plains of Nebraska ; one name still designating a Territory, 
the other the last but one among the States admitted to the Union. 
At the present time the rates of freight west of Chicago are much 
higher than between Chicago and the seaboard. 

In Dakota, on the Red River of the North, wheat is manufactured 
in some fields, where each single furrow of the plough is said to take 
a day to run without once turning ; and from these fields the wheat 
is now brought in millions of bushels, upon which there has been no 
manual labour, except to direct the machinery, from the time the 
seed was planted in the field until the bread is cut upon the table of 
the factory operative in Lowell. 

As Daniel Webster once replied to the objection made to the im- 
portation of the product of pauper labour from abroad, “ We cannot 
afford to do.for ourselves what foreign paupers can do so well for us,”’ 
so we may now say in the Kast, that we cannot afford to work with 
our hands on crops which Western farm-machinery can produce so 
cheaply for us. This mechanism can only be applied with economy 
on a large scale, and where the soil is in a very comminuted con- 
dition, free from loose stones, boulders, ledges, or stumps of trees. 

Such is the character of the prairie-soil,—in fact, of the arable 
land extending east and west from Central Ohio to Colorado, and 
north and south from Manitoba to Mississippi; this whole valley of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries now being assigned by some geolo- 
gists to the loess formation. 
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Such having been the changes that the railroad has worked in the 
Kast in enabling us to spare our labour from that which used to be 
our most arduous work, and apply it to occupations which give us 
more comfort, more wealth, and more prosperity ; and since the rail- 
road can be worked profitably at much less than one cent, or a half- 
penny, a ton per mile, and on these bulky products of corn and meat 
at half a cent, or one farthing, per ton per mile,—it may now be 
asked, what is to be the permanent effect of the steamship in enlarg- 
ing the area of cheap transportation on the English production of 
corn and meat ? In California the rains last only four months ; in 
that State and in Colorado, by irrigation, crops of wheat are made 
exceeding the English average product per acre. Elsewhere our 
average crop per acre may not be over one-half or three-fifths; but 
the area on which this production is possible is subject to no limit 
for many generations. 

An American observer may not pronounce dogmatically upon the 
possible effect of the competition between those lands and the wheat- 
fields of Great Britain. But it may be asked, Can any system of 
high farming under restrictions compete with these conditions ? 
Can any land, subject to any rent whatever, compete in the produc- 
tion of wheat and meat with these conditions of unlimited areas 
of land at a cost of $2 to $3, or 8s. to 12s., an acre, and rates of 
transportation at half a cent a ton, or one farthing per ton, per 
mile of rail, when the steamship continues the transportation ata 
less and less charge as improvements continue to be made in the 
construction and running of the ships ? 

Can any rented land, subject as it must be to special conditions 
in the leases as to the rotation of crops, the amount of stock to be 
kept, and other restrictions necessary to maintain it in condition, 
compete with these vast areas free from all restriction ? 

As time goes on, must not English farming adjust itself in the 
same manner that Kastern farming has adjusted itself to these new 
conditions? that is, to the variety of products that will not bear long 
carriage, and that require more and more the individual ownership 
of small farms, free from onerous rents, and from the more obnoxious 
conditions of leases and settlements. 

May not these conditions tend in the long run, and after the 
settlement of the temporary difficulties of land-tenure now pressing 
upon Great Britain, as they have here, to greater general prosperity 
and abundance, and to far greater variety of food at less and less cost 
to the consumer? Such having been the results without question 
in the United States, especially in respect to the changes in the 
older sections of the Kast, must not the same causes inevitably work 
the same results across the sea? If these points are well taken, we 
may now be witnessing not the decadence of the agriculture of Great 
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Britain, but the very beginning of its true progress, and the opening 
of an upward movement among the agricultural population to greater 
welfare and prosperity. 

If the competition of Western grain and meat renders the present 
system of leasing and working land in Great Britain absolutely and 
permanently unprofitable, and that system cannot be applied to the 
greater variety of methods of cultivation and of crops that have 
succeeded wheat-culture in the East, then the interest of both land- 
owner and tenant will coincide in making the changes required, no 
matter what the sacrifice of social position may be that is involved 
in the change. ‘The ownership of land without income will not 
give much distinction. When these changes are complete, the time 
may perhaps come when simple printed forms of deeds and rules of 
registration will enable the town-clerks, justices of the peace, or 
other intelligent persons, to do all the work of the conveyancer, as 
they now do in most of the country towns of New England. 

In the first half-century after the settlement of Plymouth Colony, 
the title to land passed by declaration before the governor or one of 
his assistants, duly recorded, without the execution of any written 
deed whatever, and without the signature of the vendor being 
required. Many of these deeds are in the simplest possible form of 
description, and are entirely free from legal technicalities. At the 
present time the written deed of land possesses little importance 
after the record is made. 

It will be obvious that this adjustment to the new conditions 
brought into force by the railroad could not have been made without 
very great difficulty in the eastern parts of the United States, had 
there been any system of landlord and tenant as to farm-lands. 
Had not the purchase, sale, and division of lands been free, the 
examination of title easy and cheap, and the registration of deeds 
effective in every county, and had we not been absolutely free from 
the encumbrances of entails and settlements, we should have been 
subjected to as great difficulties as are now being met in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

It may be broadly stated, that the adjustment of production to 
changing conditions, brought into action by science and invention in 
the United States, has been made possible by the free conditions, 
not only in the sale, but in the use, of land throughout the country. 

The modern cheeso-factory is an example of an invention requiring 
absolute freedom in the use of land. If it were made incumbent on 
the furmer to feed the refuse of cheese-making to stock upon the 
land on which the stock fed, the cheese-factory would not be 
practicable. The farmer must sell his milk and restore his land in 


his own way. Absolute freedom in use is as necessary as freedom 
in purchase and sale. 
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In respect to wheat, it would be very desirable to be able to treat 
the subject of the actual cost of production, in order to state the 
exact terms of the competition between this country and Creat 
Britain. Several attempts have been made to ascertain the exact 
cost of production on the field, but it is as difficult as it is to ascertain 
the cost of raising cotton. Some of the elements may be stated with 
sufficient accuracy for the purpose of the present investigation. Let 
us consider an extreme case—the wheat produced in the territory of 
Dakota, from which point it is now brought in very large quantity, 
and where some of the furrows are said to be a day’s journey in 
length. The soil is in the finest condition, very deep, full of phos- 
phate, lime, and potash, and has been fertilized by myriads of 
buffalo roaming over it for ages. stimates of the cost of raising 
wheat on these “ bonanza farms,” so called, vary from 37 to 50 cents 
a bushel—or from 12s. 4d. to 16s. 8d. per quarter. 

Within the limits of the land grant of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road in that section are wheat-lands of the very best quality, far 
more than equal to the area of all the land under cultivation in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad (which road failed in 1873, but is now appearing to prosper 
again) are convertible into these lands, and can be purchased at such 
prices that the land will not cost the buyer more than $2 or $3 per 
acre. The great farms now under cultivation cost the owners but a 
trifle, as they were bought with bonds purchased immediately after 
the panic at a few cents on the dollar. The average product of 
wheat is twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre. 

The intermediate sections of government land can be bought at 
$1 25 cents to $2 50 cents per acre, and are open to actual settlers 
under the homestead law without cost. 

The cultivation is all done by machinery ; and the grain-binder, 
invented and applied within two or three years, has done away with 
the last element of manual labour. 

It does not seem probable, to say the least, that any other method 
of cultivation can possibly compete with this, although it is possible 
that even this section will be excelled in cheapness of production on 
the irrigated wheat-manufactories of Colorado, and in California on 
lands that are rainless during the harvest season. 

It is perfectly safe to assume that the production of wheat in this 
section will increase so long as it brings half a dollar, or two shillings 
sterling, per bushel. 

How entirely undetermined the cost of transporting wheat from 
the Red River of the North, in Dakota, to Liverpool, now is, will 
be seen by the following statement. 

The distance may be divided substantially as follows in round 
figures :— 
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Miles. 
From Dakota to Chicago : ‘ ‘ 650 to 900 
From Chicago to New York or Boston ‘ . 950 to 1,000 
Boston or New York to Liverpool, about ; 3,000 


Within a year the rates of freight between Chicago and the sea- 
board have varied from $3 to $7 per ton of two thousand pounds. 

From the seaboard to Liverpool, from 3d. to 83d. per bushel, or 
from $2 to $5 66 cents per ton. 

The rate on wheat from Dakota to New York has been from $14 

o $164 per ton. It will thus appear that the charge on the rail- 
road beyond Chicago for an average of about seven hundred miles 
has been $9 to $10 per ton: therefore, if the traffic this side of 
Chicago can be carried on at the price of the last year or two, there 
is a margin for reduction on the distance beyond Chicago to Dakota 
of $4 to $6 per ton whenever the railway service in that direction 
is consolidated and worked as effectively on that side of Chicago as 
it is on this side. 

On the whole, it may be said that the charge for moving wheat 
from the Red River of the North to Liverpool has varied during the 
past season from $17 to $22 per ton of two thousand pounds, and 
that there is reason to expect such improvement that the average 
rate will be $16 to $20, or 48 cents to 60 cents per bushel. 

Whatever the wheat brings in Liverpool above this charge and 
the charge for commissions, insurance, and incidental expenses, con- 
stitutes the remuneration of the wheat-manufacturer of Dakota. 

These figures are sufficiently accurate for an approximate estimate, 
and the wheat-cultivation of Dakota increases rapidly under these 
conditions. 

Land in Dakota will average three quarters or twenty-four bushels 
of wheat per acre in a fair season. The product of an acre can be 
landed in Liverpool or London at 50 cents or 2s. per bushel now, 


and prospectively for less, or at £2 8s. for the cost of transpor- 
tation per acre. 


The average return per acre of English wheat land in Dakota £ 5s. 
for the lust six years appears to have been . 7 








° . 4 

Deduct cost of transportation from Dakota. ° : ee ae 
4 16 

Deduct for insarance and other charges, say about 6 per cent. 0 6 
Remainder . ; . ‘ : . ‘ . . £4 10 


A trifle over 90 cents per bushel as the ample remuneration of the 
farmer in Dakota or elsewhere. 

Although all the elements of the problem are thus undetermined, 
one proposition may be stated dogmatically ; to wit, that there are 
many parts of this country where wheat will be raised in increasing 
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quantities at and above 50 cents per bushel, and whence it can be 
carried to Liverpool at 50 cents per bushel, or less, and landed at 
£1 14s. per quarter. 

In respect to maize, it may be said that, upon the fat lands of 
Indiana and Illinois, a boy working a pair of horses can make one 
hundred tons in one hundred days in a good season. Upon corn 
raised at this measure of labour, Western hogs are fed, and the cattle 
from the plains of Texas and Colorado are fattened. 

Such being the conditions, it seems very certain that we shall 
continue to supply Great Britain and Western Europe with ever- 
increasing quantities of bread and meat. There will doubtless be a 
temporary check to our shipments when good seasons return in 
Europe, which may bring on a commercial temporary revulsion of 
greater or less severity here, unless our vicious legal-tender paper 
debt currency is paid and withdrawn from circulation before the 
change. The change of conditions is, however, a permanent one; 
and it seems probable, to say the least, that this country must here- 
after be the great source of the staple products of grain, meat, and 
cotton, for the use of the civilised world. It has been suggested, 
that, whenever Russia and Eastern Europe are in a normal or peace- 
ful condition, their competition will again be felt, and that the 
opening of the Suez Canal will bring increasing supplies of wheat 
from India. 

To this suggestion it may be answered, that cheap labour, 
measured by low wages, does not always mean —in fact, seldom 
means—low cost of production. In the use of complex machinery 
in the factory or on the farm, a few hands at high wages compass 
the largest product at the lowest cost. 

One operative in Lowell, working machinery one year on cotton- 
drills for China, produces eight thousand pounds of cloth, enough to 
clothe sixteen hundred Chinamen for a year at five pounds each, or 
thirty-two hundred East Indians at two pounds and one-half each. 
No hand-spinning or weaving can long compete under these con- 
ditions ; neither can the farm-labourers of India or Eastern Europe 
compete with the machine-made wheat of the United States. 

Our ports at present occupied may be insufficient for the work, 
and harbours that are now deserted or unused may be connected with 
our railways in order to provide sufficient room for the great com- 
merce that is to come. 

May not the cheap food and other material thus supplied to 
Great Britain render her mills and works again prosperous, and the 
export of their products not only secure recompense for her own 
labourers, but also pay for our own import of tea, coffee, silks, spices, 
and other Eastern goods ? 

We sell England the food and the material; England works the 
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mills and sells the product to the Far East. We buy the tea, 
coffee, and sugar; in the London clearing-house the balance is 
settled. The exchange has worked benefit to all, and has harmed 
none. 

Already the increasing demand of our own country is absorbing 
the product of our own mills, mines, and iron-works, and even more 
than their product. Already our export of manufactured cotton 
goods is being affected by the activity of the home demand, and 
hundreds of looms are being turned from the export fabrics to those 
used at home. 

The independence of nations, and, most of all, of the English- 
speaking people, asserts itself in spite of all the obstacles that man 
and nature can interpose; and the Anglo-Saxon race will assert 
itself and its consanguinity on the two sides of the ocean in the way 
that must ultimately yield the greatest good to the greatest number. 

Upon one-fourteenth part of our whole soil, or upon one-seventh 
part of that which is fit for agriculture, we produce the hay 
and roots that we require, and all the grains and cotton that 
we need ourselves, so that even if we did not produce an 
ounce of gold or silver within our borders, we could command the 
treasures of the world. Yet, if we consider the average product per 
acre in respect to every one of these crops, we find that it does not 
exceed one-half the quantity that even a reasonably good system of 
agriculture would bring forth. If we consider the conditions under 
which each and all of these great crops of grain, hay, and cotton are 
produced, we find that they represent, in the lesser degree only, 
the art of agriculture. 

We number now nearly or quite fifty million people. A hundred 
millions could be sustained, without increasing the area of a single 
farm or adding one to their number, by merely bringing our pro- 
duct up to the average standard of reasonably good agriculture; and 
then there might remain for export twice the quantity we now send 
abroad, to feed the hungry in foreign lands. No longer divided by 
the curse of slavery, this nation is now united by bonds of mutual 
interest and of common speech, tied by the iron band of eighty-five 
thousand miles of railway, and is yet only beginning to feel the vital 
power and grandeur of a truly national existence. 

What may be the future of this land few can yet conceive. 

Texas alone comprises as much territory as the German Empire, 
England, and Wales combined. Texas has now about two million 
people within her boundaries; the Empire of Germany, England 
and Wales, about sixty-seven millions. The good land in Texas is 
equal in area to the good land in Germany and Great Britain. 

Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa combined, more than equal France 
in area, and possess more fertile land. Only twenty-five years ago 
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John Brown and his companions redeemed Kansas from slavery ; 
Nebraska was then indicated on our own maps as a part of “the 
Great American Desert ;”’ and Iowa had scarcely become a State. 
Their population may now be two million five hundred thousand. 
France has thirty-seven millions. 

The great middle section of Eastern Tennessee, Northern Georgia, 
Western Carolina, and Southern Virginia, has been hemmed in by 
the curse of slavery, and is yet almost a terra incognita ; but it is 
replete with wealth in minerals, in timber, and in fertile valleys of 
almost unequalled climate for health and vigour. This section is 
equal to the Austrian Empire in its area, and more than equal in 
resources. It has a sparse population of only one or two millions. 
The Austrian Empire has over thirty-seven millions. 

The healthy upland country of Georgia, Alabama, and the Caro- 
linas contains vast areas of fertile woodland, which can be bought 
by the hundred thousand acres at half a dollar, or 2s., an acre, 
on which sheep and cotton thrive equally well. These sections are 
being slowly occupied by white farmers, and wait for immigrants 
who can bring them to use. In a few short years, sheep, fed mainly 
upon the kernel of the cotton-seed and upon the grasses that follow 
the cotton, will send to market from the same fields, alternately 
occupied, as much wool as cotton. 

This warm section is more than equal to Italy in area: it has 
perhaps two millions of people. Italy contains twenty-seven millions. 

The fertile lands of the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia, and along 
the Potomac in Maryland, more than equal Belgium. They may 
contain half a million of people. Belgium has more than five 
millions. 

In the consideration of this problem of productive capacity, there 
are other factors of the greatest importance. What are the burdens 
to be borne by our people compared to others? What is the mortgage 
on this land that we possess ? 

It is but fourteen years since our national debt was over 
$3,000,000,000. Its full amount never appeared by the books 
of the treasury, because, before the accounts that were due and 
unpaid at the end of the war could be audited and entered, 
$250,000,000 had been paid. Since then it has been reduced 
$750,000,000 more, and we now owe but $2,000,000,000. 

Our army is but a border police of twenty-five thousand men. 
Before the end of the century our debt may be all paid; and, if 
justice is done to the Indian tribes, we shall have less need of an 
army than now. 

Let us, however, return to the main purpose of this paper. It has 
been proved that cheap transportation has been accomplished to 
a degree that the wildest advocate of a State or national railway 
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system never dreamed of. In 1869 the average charge on a ton of 
merchandise, all kinds included, from Chicago to the seaboard, was 
$24. In 1870 it was alittle less than $8, and has been at times 
much lower This is the average on all merchandise. Grain and 
meat are carried at much lower rates ; at times as low as $3 60 cents 
per ton to New York, and, I believe, $2 50 cents per ton to 
Baltimore. 

Within twenty years a revolution has been effected in construc- 
tion of ocean steamers by the substitution of the screw for the paddle, 
and the adoption of the compound engine. 

Yet we have but entered upon the age of steel: no one yet knows 
the exact economy of the steel rail. The present locomotive-engine 
is barbarous in its waste of fuel; not over three or four per cent. of 
the power of the fuel is utilized by being converted into the actual 
motion of the train, while the dead weight of the clumsy wooden car 
averages three to one of the load carried. Not over one pound in a 
hundred of the fuel consumed is actually and absolutely applied to 
the movement of the load: the rest is absorbed by waste and 
friction. 

The absolute cost of grain and meat in the West and South- 
West cannot, as before stated, now be defined with positive accuracy. 
Suffice it that the present cost and the present rates of transporta- 
tion have caused a social revolution in the East, and are causing a 
social revolution in Great Britain. But the future effect of the 
unknown factor cannot yet be conceived. The ultimate cost of 
moving grain and meat must be less, and can never be more. There 
will be greater competition and greater economy. We are construct- 
ing thousands of miles of new railway, and hundreds of inventive 
brains are at work upon the problem of diminishing the cost of con- 
struction and operation. 

If one per cent. of the absolute power stored up in our coal-beds 
has sufficed to make the changes we are now witnessing, what will 
be the effect when we learn how to utilise two per cent. and decrease 
the other elements of cost in the same proportion? What are the 
terms of the equation by which we shall convert distance into dollars 
or pounds sterling a few years hence? In that unknown quantity 
is not the margin for the rent of land in England to be sought, if 
any rent is to be paid? and upon the solution of this problem in 
social mathematics does not the duration of the present social order 
in Great Britain mainly depend ? 

In conclusion, the extent of our present railway service may be 
considered ; and for this purpose I avail myself of the carefully pre- 
pared tables of Mr. Henry V. Poor, editor of The Railway Manual 
of the United States. 

In the year 1879, 3,750 miles were added to our total mileage, 
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making 85,591 miles in operation January 1, 1880. It is estimated 
that 6,000 miles will be constructed in 1880, if the rails can be 
obtained, making the prospective mileage of January 1, 1881, 
91,591. 

The construction of railways from 1869 to 1873, at the high cost 
imposed upon the country by the combination of an inflated paper 
currency and an excessive tariff, doubtless had more to do with the 
panic of 1873 than any other single factor ; but it already appears 
that the panic, so far as it was caused by railway construction, arose 
from the bad and speculative methods in these undertakings more 
than from want of justification in the plans of many of them. 

It will be observed, however, that while the railway system as a 
whole may not have exceeded 2 per cent. in the dividends paid, the 
New York Central Railroad and its connections, comprising a system 
of about one thousand miles, remained very profitable during the 
whole period of depression, as did many other lines. 

It will also be observed that, while thus profitable to its owners, 
the New York Central Railroad system, or consolidated line, does 
the largest amount of work at the least cost, probably carrying ten 
million tons in 1879; and that it is the controlling factor in the 
movement of meat and grain from West to East. 

It follows that the great cheapness that has been attained is not 
temporary, but permanent ; and that increase of traffic, within certain 
limits not yet found, is marked by decrease of cost. 

From the statistics of 1879, just compiled, it appears that the 
average charge on all merchandise over the New York Central 
Railroad and its connections, was only 0°81 cents per ton per 
mile. 

There is much contention in this country in regard to the railroad 
corporation as a factor in our own politics, and much complaint is 
made in respect to alleged monopolies ; but it will be observed that 
the great lines against which this charge is made—to wit, the 
systems consolidated and designated as the New York Central, the 
Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio—may also be 
named and designated as comprising the specific miles of railroad on 
which the largest service is done for the community at the least 
relative cost. 

It would matter not if all these lines were consolidated, even under 
one man’s guidance. The same rule would control him that now 
controls them all, and compels a constant abatement in the charge, 
constant improvement in method, and constant reduction in cost of 
operation. The rule is that it is not the competition of rail with rail 
that controls or limits the charge that may be made for their use, 
but the competition of product with product in the great markets of 
the country and of the world. No man, and no combination of men, 
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can permanently prevent this competition working its just and 
beneficent results in the wider distribution of the elements of sub- 
sistence, in the abundant consumption of which material prosperity 
consists. 

Prior to the discovery of gold in California and Australia, in 1849 
and 1850, there was no mine of either gold or silver of any import- 
ance under the control of an English-speaking State, or within reach 
of a railroad. 

In the first few years after these discoveries came the enormous 
supply of gold from placer-mining or washing under a rude system, 
and controlled by “ Lynch law.” 

In 1866 the opening of the Pacific Railroads altered all the con- 
ditions of the cost of production. The gold and silver bearing states 
and territories of the United States are now permeated by more than 
five thousand miles of railways, reaching the very mouths of the 
mines. Their branches are being constantly extended; and now 
Arizona and New Mexico, the regions from which the Spaniards 
derived the greatest supply of these metals, are being penetrated by 
the railroad in several directions. Hydraulic mining has been 
perfected, and is conducted in the most complete and scientific 
manner. 

Within one or two years after each mining-camp is established, if 
the work is profitable, a town or city grows up, law is enforced, and 
science is applied under safe conditions. 

On the flanks of the ridges in which the mines are opened lie the 
great plains stocked with cattle, and on which, by irrigation, the 
largest crops of wheat are now produced. Labourers are to be had 
at moderate wages, and all the conditions of low cost of production 
have been brought in force, such as never existed before in the 
history of the world in respect to the precious metals. What the 
effect of these vast changes may yet be is a question of geology. 

First came the surface-washings, next the immense yield of the 
Yomstock lode, and now the wonders of Leadville ; while the rumours 
from Arizona whisper of chances that may eclipse all these. Yet 
behind all these, attracting far less attention, hydraulic mining is 
working steadily and surely over areas not yet measured. 

In this again the railroad has been the most potent factor. What 
is to be the result of this new force, applied to unknown quantities 
of gold and silver, is a problem that the future only can solve. 

What is called the “silver question,” now agitating many nations, 
is but one phase of the effect of this new force applied to silver- 
mining. The effect of the enormous production, especially of gold, 
since 1850, is yet a question at issue among’ economists. 

It must be remarked here that since 1852 there has been a singular 
uniformity in the production of gold and silver combined, and this 
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has been used as an argument for bi-metallism. In Cernuschi’s last 
pamphlet a table is given of ‘Money issued by Mines, Mountains, 
and Rivers,’”’ from 1849 to 1878 inclusive. The great annual pro- 
duction was reached in 1852, £26,550,000 of gold, £8,120,000 of 
silver; total, £34,670,000. The variation since then has been, 
£4,500,000 over in 1853, £3,000,000 less in 1862; the average of 
twenty-seven years having been £33,677,000. The total product of 
gold and silver for twenty-seven years, according to this statement, 
has been as follows :— 


Gold P , P ‘ £617,905,000 $2,990,660,200 
Silver : ‘ , F 291,390,000 1,410,827,600 





£909,295,000 $4,400,987,800 


This is rather a large sum; but it may be remarked that the 
value of the American cotton-crop of the last ten years has been 
$2,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 in gold. We need more cotton ° 
than we do gold or silver. But who can tell when the second 
Comstock lode may be discovered ? 

It may well be asked, ‘“ Has this railroad scaled down the national 
debts of the world?” If it is to become dangerous to lend money 
to nations for purposes of war, and pay as you fight becomes the rule, 
the monument about to be erected to the great men by whose efforts 
the Union Pacific Railroad was constructed, may perhaps bear a 
tribute to them as among the peacemakers of the world. But this 
carries us into the region of visionary politics. The Pacific Railroad 
is but one line completed since the war. 

Since April, 1865, we have added fifty thousand miles to our 
railway service, and the addition in 1880 will be six thousand more. 
In the same period an industrial revolution has occurred in the 
States that were made free by the war, such as has never before 
occurred. On the surface there has appeared to be misgovernment, 
fraud, political disturbance, and want of stability—sometimes 
violence. 

But, underlying this surface apparently so deeply agitated, great 
industrial forces have been quietly and surely working to the end 
indicated by the great crops of cotton; the ten last crops marketed 
exceeded the ten ante-war crops of slavery by nearly six and a half 
million bales, while the crop now being marketed will be far the 
largest ever grown. 

It may well be remembered that the constitutions of these Southern 
States were remodelled after the war on the best methods, and that 
the great industrial forces now working must soon control their 
legislation. Violence and anarchy cannot have been the rule in a 
section that has produced greater crops for sale, and has at the same 
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time been more self-sustaining than ever before in its history. The 
political ebullition is but froth upon the surface; the whole region 
is provided with new opportunities born of liberty, and the leaders 
of the future are those who are now working out the industrial 
problems of the present. Liberty, protected by the ballot, has in 
less than a single generation effaced one-half the wrongs of more 
than two centuries of slavery. Another decade may be needed to 
prove these assertions to those who only see the froth upon the sur- 
face, and cannot observe the deep, strong currents underneath. 

In all these great achievements in human progress—in the pro- 
duction or leading forth of the wealth of the mines, the forests, and 
the soil—it has been the railroad that has made all other inventions 
worth applying ; that has caused abundance to rule where famine 
might have been, and that is now moulding the institutions of cen- 
turies to its imperative law. 

This article will not be considered by English readers complete 
without some reference to the tariff system of the United States. 
The writer’s position in respect to the theory of protection is suffi- 
ciently well known not to require a restatement. His explanation 
of the apparent anomalies in our system may therefore be useful. 

The present tariff was not passed as a protective measure, but as a 
war measure, and at a time when both tariff and excise taxes were 
considered almost wholly with a view to obtaining the utmost 
revenue. Crude and unscientific as they may appear, they yet 
served their purpose well; and in the years 1866 and 1867 they 
yielded a revenue of $1,000,000,000. 

After the war ended, an attempt was made to pass a yet higher 
tariff as a measure of greater protection, which was defeated; but a 
lesser special bill upon wool and woollens was passed. 

An attempt was made to make the question of free trade a political 
issue; but this culminated in the fiasco at Cincinnati in 1872, when 
Horace Greeley, the ablest and most honest advocate of protection 
who ever attained great influence in the country, was nominated for 
President by a convention that had been promoted by the advocates 


of free trade. 


It has since become evident to many who took part in that dis- 
cussion and convention, that the issue was prematurely raised. The 
panic of 18738, and the disturbed condition of the Southern States, 
made it evident that there were questions at issue, in the presence of 
which the tariff question sunk into relative insignificance—such as 
the questions of good and bad money, and of peace, order, and recon- 
struction—involving the rights of the lately enfranchised race, to 
whom the faith of the nation stood pledged. It will not be forgotten 
by English readers that we have no question connected with the 
tariff in any degree approaching the importance of the corn laws of 
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Great Britain, and the events of the last six years of depression and 
difficulty must have proved to every one that there are factors in 
social science more potent than any tariff can be, at least in this 
country. 

In the meantime it may be said that a great intellectual change 
has occurred. The advocates of national isolation have disappeared 
with the death of Horace Greeley and Henry ©. Carey. The inter- 
dependence of nations is recognised as fully by the honest and able 
advocates of what is called “a tariff for revenue with incidental 
protection,” as it is by the advocates of freer trade, who have in 
these later years been fighting with them for a sound currency and 
for the equal rights of all men before the law. 

This intellectual change is so great, that to many advocates of 
freer trade it has seemed best to avoid the discussion of the theory, 
lest the contention should retard, rather than promote, reform. The 
increase of our exports of manufactures and machinery, although 
they are yet small in amount as compared to the exports of Great 
Britain, has yet been sufficient to prove to those who might else 
have doubted, that the argument for sustaining “infant manufac- 
tures” had ceased to apply. It has become apparent to a great 
many representatives of branches of industry that were formerly 
urgent for protection, that the extension of their own markets 
would be greatly promoted by the removal of restrictions upon 
commerce. 

On the other hand, there is a dread of legislative changes: it is 
said that we are now prospering, and should not be subjected to the 
agitation of questions which are not urgent, and that, even if our 
system is not the best, it is better to realise the benefits that we are 
now enjoying from the restoration of specie payment, and not cause 
disturbance by tariff changes that would for the moment create 
uncertainty, even if ultimately beneficial. 

But the restoration of the specie standard itself, and our renewed 
prosperity, have brought into permanent view some of the provisions 
of our tariff that are obnoxious to moderate protectionists, as well as 
to the advocates of freer trade; and, on the whole, the modification 
of the present tariff may be considered as only a question of time. 
It is to be hoped that it may be taken up and treated as thoroughly 
as the tariff of Great Britain was in 1840 by the committee appointed 
at the instance of Joseph Hume, whose report has become a historic 
document, and which served as the basis of the great series of 
measures begun under the leadership of Sir Robert Peel, and con- 
cluded by Mr. Gladstone; but it is to be hoped that our changes 
may not take so many years. 

It may therefore be said that there is in this matter no question 
of political science pending or needing discussion, but the question 
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of tariff reform is one of time and method. It may come in detail 
or by a general measure carefully prepared to meet the necessity of 
the country. 

It may be hoped that the latter course will be pursued. One of 
the great evils of such an excessive tariff as that with which we are 
now burdened is, that it so alters the direction and the conditions of 
great branches of industry as to make any change difficult; and no 
man who is not a mere doctrinaire, however devoted he may be to 
the principles of free trade, would hesitate to admit the claim on the 
part of those whose capital and labour had been directed into a 
given channel under the working of a war tariff, that all changes 
should be fairly considered and gradually made. 

Great changes in the legislation of every country must be framed 
to meet its own condition; and, however sound the principles of 
free trade may be (and no one could be more convinced on that point 
than the writer), their adoption must depend in time and method 
upon the peculiar circumstances of each country and of each period 
if the opposite policy has long prevailed. 

It should be remembered by those who are impatient, that the 
great reforms in Great Britain were not fairly begun until the 
disaster to which the protective system had brought all the agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial interests, culminated in the 
period that preceded the first great reform measures of 1842. Even 
after that, it needed the Irish famine to force the repeal of the corn 
laws ; and the last of the series of changes begun in 1842 was not 
completed until 1856, when the registry duty on corn was, I believe, 
finally removed. 

A very erroneous idea prevails to some extent in the United 
States as to the motive of these reforms; and it is often asserted that 
they were begun when great prosperity had been achieved by the 
system of tariff taxation that preceded them. How utterly at 
variance with the facts this view is, has been overlooked even by 


many in England. The true state of the case has been recorded in 
these words :— 


‘« It is impossible to convey, by mere statistics of our exports, any adequate 
picture of the condition of the nation when Sir Robert Peel took office in 1841. 
Every interest in the country was alike depressed: in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, mills and workshops were closed, and property daily depreciated in 
value; in the seaports, shipping was laid up useless in harbour; agricultural 
labourers were eking out a miserable existence-upon starvation-wages and 
parochial relief; the revenud was insufficient to meet the national expendi- 
ture; the country was brought to the verge of national and universal bank- 
ruptcy. 

‘*The protective system, which was supported with the view of rendering the 
country independent of foreign sources of supply, and thus, it was hoped, 
fostering the growth of a home trade, had most effectually destroyed that trade 
by reducing the entire population to beggary, destitution, and want. The 
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masses of the population were unable to procure food, and had consequently 
nothing to spend on British manufactures.””—Noble’s Fiscal Legislation of Great 
Britain. 


In conclusion, it may well be considered that the capital of the 
richest nation in the world never exceeds one, two, or at the utmost 
three years’ production. 

In respect to that portion of the active capital which exists in the 
form of food, the world is always within less than one year of starva- 
tion. Yet, on the other hand, there is always enough. Modern 
invention and modern appliances assure ample production. In 
quantity there may never be a failure ; but where is it ? 

The only problem that now greatly affects the material welfare 
of humanity is the problem of distribution. Had one been asked 
only ten years since, “Can one hundred and fifty million bushels of 
grain be moved from the prairies of the West five thousand miles in 
a single season, to feed the suffering millions of Europe, and prevent 
almost a famine among the nations?” he who had answered, “ Yes: 
it is only necessary to apply the inventions already made, to accom- 
plish that,” would have been deemed a visionary. 

It has been accomplished. 

Had Sir Henry Bessemer refused the title which he now bears, 
upon the ground that he himself had done more than any living man 
to break down the social system of which his title marks one of the 
orders, who would have admitted that his reason was well grounded ? 

Has he not accomplished this ? 

When Mr. Vanderbilt planned the consolidation of the corpora- 
tions that now constitute the New York Central Railroad system, 
and instituted the measures by which the cost of moving a barrel of 
flour from Chicago to New York has been reduced from one dollar 
and a half to half a dollar, and by such measures laid the foundation 
of the largest fortune ever gained by rightful methods in a single 
lifetime, what would have been the estimation in which he would 
have been held, had he then said, “I am laying plans to save 
England from great distress, from riots and bloodshed, perhaps from 
violent revolution” ? Have not he and others accomplished all this, 
and more ? 

In presenting this subject I have endeavoured to give the various 
aspects. In this world we can make nothing. All we can do is to 
move something: we cannot create, but we can direct forces. 
Prosperity depends upon rapid distribution and ample consumption. 
Capital is worthless even to its owner unless it is worked to these 
ends ; and in the widest distribution of the products of labour is to 
be found the highest material welfare, both for labourers and for 
capitalists. 

Only when the legislation of a nation complies with this universal 
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law, can that nation reach its greatest prosperity; and no legislation 
can have any permanent existence that is not brought into harmony 
with it. The true test of modern statesmanship lies in the removal 
of all obstructive statutes, and the adjustment of legislation to this 
higher law. 

Slavery constituted the widest and also the rudest divergence from 
the true law of production und distribution. Its passive war culmi- 
nated in active war; with its removal the chief obstruction to material 
wealth and welfare that legislators could create has been removed 
from this nation. 

More subtle, but not more dangerous, problems are still before 
both branches of the English-speaking people. In Great Britain 
the land and Church questions, and the influence of “ militarism,” 
must be met. In the United States, the currency, the tariff, and 
the right government of great cities, will give us little rest during 
the present century. 

When the time shall come for the history of the last half of the 
nineteenth century to be written, it will be no true record if it omits 
from among the chief factors, more potent than almost all beside, 
the American railroad and the English steam-ship; and, from among 
the greatest names, the names of those who organized and developed 
them. 

Epwarp ATKINSON. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 

















DEMOCRACY IN VICTORIA. 


DANGERS OF THE Democratic Form or GOVERNMENT. 


I HAVE assumed in the course of my argument that the power of the 
Second Chamber to obstruct legislation to all time in Victoria is 
likely to be reduced ; that the popular Chamber, having triumphed 
over its rival, will be constrained to defer more and more to the 
popular will expressed at general elections or by plébiscites ; and 
that the Assembly is never likely to be stronger relatively in its 
composition than at present; but that many qualified men of high 
intelligence, or representing important interests, are likely to all 
time to be excluded from it. This is precisely the prospect which 
inspires temperate conservatism with its most profound dread, and 
with the determination to delay the advent of such a state of things, 
if it be but for a few years. Men ask themselves, not unnaturally, 
whether the present state of prosperity under which all classes are 
quiet and contented can be expected to continue; whether in a 
period of great and sustained pressure the constituencies can be 
trusted to apportion taxation equally; whether in the race for 
political power the most successful demagogue will not always be 
he who proposes to shift all new burdens on the rich, and whether 
even property itself may not at last be assailed. The existence of a 
Second Chamber which may refuse its consent to any innovation 
seems to be a safeguard, at least, against confiscation; and though 
it may be argued that a majority which desired to confiscate would 
soon overbear the constitutional resistance of a legislative council, 
the practical statesman knows that the English political tempera- 
ment would recoil from a coup d’état in all but extreme cases, while 
it would accept without scruple an act even of confiscation that had 
passed with all necessary forms through Parliament. 

I do not think any reasonable man can dispute that there is good 
apparent ground for such apprehensions as I have described. The 
importance of the institution of property, and the necessity of main- 
taining the contract laws by which property is regulated, are 
matters on which the popular apprehension may easily be misled. 
The forms of government in which a wealthy minority practically 
controls legislation and administration would seem to be safest in 
this respect, and even an absolute monarch, inasmuch as he may be 
kept in check by revolts or conspiracies, is habitually less dreaded on 
this side than the government of manhood suffrage. None the 
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less we know that the most flagrant invasions of proprietary rights 
have been perpetrated by kings, and parliaments, and nobles; and 
that neither numbers, nor political status, nor organization have 
proyed real safeguards against spoliation. Numbers have not secured 
the ryots of Bengal from seeing their proprietary rights transferred 
to the Zemindars ; throughout Ireland and the Highlands a similar 
change has extinguished the rights of clansmen within the last three 
centuries ; and in England the last century has witnessed a trans- 
ference of commonage lands from the poor to the rich, which it is 
not too much to say the poor, had they been really consulted, would 
never have agreed to. Take again the case of the Catholic Church. 
It is an organized and powerful body, represented now or anciently 
in every country of Western Europe by large landowners holding 
patrician rank, and, beyond all this, it has persuaded millions of men 
that its property is guarded by a divine curse upon its assailants. 
In spite of these safeguards Church lands have been diverted from 
their original purposes by the State in almost every country and 
transferred to new proprietors. Take, again, the resumption of 
Crown lands, such as that which Charles I. of England attempted, 
or that which Charles XJ. of Sweden actually carried out in his 
memorable Reduction, or the forcible abolition of feudal dues, and 
of the landowners’ rights over labour, which have been effected 
in Russia and Germany. The result will be even more striking if 
we look at the way in which Government for a long time dealt with 
the most solemn obligations to discharge national debts. The 
financial history of Europe down to the last century, at best, is a 
long record of debased currencies, extorted and partially paid loans, 
or repudiated debts. The Bank Resumption Act which Sir Robert 
Peel carried through was assailed at the time, and has constantly 
been assailed by men respectable for character, and even for intel- 
lect; and if Peel himself had not been a convert at the eleventh 
hour to Ricardo’s reasonings, England would probably have been 
committed to the repudiation of a solemn contract. The Bland 
Silver Bill, by which the debtor pays back silver for gold, has been 
passed by the two representative chambers of a highly intelligent 
people, who would not, I think, consciously do a dishonest thing. 
Taking into account all these instances of high-handed dealing with 
property or with contract, I cannot wonder if wealthy men feel. 
alarmed lest the country they are living in should adopt a form of 
government under which change may be more easily possible. 
Neither do I claim for Victorian democracy that it is secured from 
blundering, even heavily, in financial matters. I do not claim that 
an average constituency is more enlightened or less likely to be 
biassed by self-interest than the Legislative Council; and while I 
wish to see power transferred from the Council to the constituencies, 
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I can only say that I think the constituencies are not sensibly 
inferior in education or intellect to the Second Chamber, and are 
perhaps more amenable to reason. 


Let me take two strong instances of the way in which historical 
experience acts as a safeguard upon society. It is a commonplace of 
political talk to assume that change in England is never violent; 
that 


‘* Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


But in fact this disinclination to violent change is only a feature of 
the last century and a half at most. The Rebellion, the Revolution, 
and the risings of 1715 and 1745, stamped us for some time, especi- 
ally among our more orderly French neighbours, as one of the most 
turbulent peoples in Europe. At this distance of time, when we look 
back gratefully to the great settlement of the constitution which the 
Bill of Rights effected, and to the numerous legal reforms which the 
Restoration adopted from the Rebellion, we are apt to forget what a 
sense of discouragement must have stolen over the men who lived 
under Charles II. and James II. The corrupt Church restored ; the 
crown as absolute as ever, and the court more profligate ; the Upper 
House re-invested with power, and filled with men who had grown 
up in the slums of Paris and Brussels; a searching persecution of 
nonconformity ; literature profoundly debased ; the judges mere 
sycophants, and the soldiers hirelings; dishonour abroad, and bank- 
ruptcy and three-fold taxation at home ; these had been the visible 
outcome of the most orderly and successful revolution the history of 
that time recorded. It surely is not too much to say that an ordinary 
observer in 1687 might well have considered that all the fruits of 
nearly fifty years’ struggle had been lost; and that the same man 
ten years later might still have felt a vivid distrust whether the 
change for the better could continue. Let no one suppose that the 
lesson of that time was not burned as it were into the memories of 
Englishmen ; or that it is not inherited to this day, even by those 
who are unconscious of its full significance. The case of France is 
perhaps even stronger. The great mass of the French people heartily 
accepts the Revolution of 1789, and ascribes to it even more than it 
really achieved. But the recollection of these terrible episodes, during 
which thousands of innocent persons were sent to prison or to the 
scaffold, has not been obliterated by attachment to the substantial 
principles of the Revolution. Accordingly in 1830 the greatest desire 
was manifested to revert as quickly as possible from revolutionary 
to constitutional rule, and in 1848, 1851, and 1871 society showed 
itself willing to accept any leader who would save it from disorder 
in the streets of Paris. We may surely add that the lessons of 
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French history, known at least in their general results to the whole 
world, are part of the whole world’s experience, and so much of the 
Englishman’s distrust in violent change as he does not inherit from 
his ancestors, he derives from observation—often no doubt a pre- 
judiced observation—of France. 

Take another and stronger because a simpler case. For a long 
time every European government considered it the most obvious of 
financial expedients to cheat its creditors. What we call a pound is 
about one-third of the old pound of silver, which the sovereign 
ought to represent, and yet England is, in this respect, incomparably 
above the rest of the world; and the French livre or franc, for in- 
stance, is little more than an eightieth of the pound troy. So, again, 
with national debts. Down to the time of William III. no English 
government was punctiliously careful to meet its engagements with 
its creditors, and the governments of Edward III. and Charles II. 
repudiated solemn engagements for a time, or absolutely. France 
was again, in this respect, very much below the English standard, 
and the history of the eighteenth century in France has several 
instances of actual fraud on the national creditor. At present there 
is not a single civilised nation that would dare to debase its cur- 
rency ; no civilised State, except Spain, has repudiated a debt for 
sixty years past; and the opinion that no government will repudiate 
is so profoundly rooted in the public mind, that money is advanced 
recklessly to States like Turkey and Egypt, that have never acquired 
the financial experience of Western Europe. Of course, I am not 
saying that the public creditor is secure, even in England, against 
the hazard of being defrauded. The hesitation that preceded the 
resumptions of cash payments in 1819 shows that even an English 
Parliament might easily have been misled into borrowing in one 
currency and paying in another; and it is not, I think, unfair to 
describe the Bland Silver Bill as an instance in point of this mistake. 
What I mean to say is, that I think no government of a civilised 
State at the present day will deliberately do anything in the eyes of 
the world, that the world will agree instantly to proclaim a fraud; 
and the fact that certain States pay in inferior money, or take back 
part of their interest from the foreign creditor in the shape of a 
heavy income tax, only shows that rather complicated financial 
matters are not as thoroughly or as universally apprehended as very 
simple ones. Now even an optimist will not, I think, maintain that 
the change for the better is due to any increased morality; and it 
certainly is not due to the fact that governments are less popular 
now than that of France was in the eighteenth century. Public 
morality stands much where it did, the weak habitually going to the 
wall; and governments have become more sensitive to democratic 
influences. The great change is, that all civilised communities have 
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learned by experience not only that it does not pay in the long run 
to be dishonest, but that heavy loss ensues instantly when the national 
credit is impaired. 

Now it is not more certain that a State will lose by repudiating its 
engagements, than it is that the community at large will suffer, or 
at least not gain to any appreciable extent financially, by any dealing 
with property that strikes the moral sense of the time as unjust. I 
am not saying that the State may not now and again be constrained 
by reasons of high policy, and because its own existence is at stake, 
to lay forcible hands upon Church Lands, or upon alienated State 
domains, or roughly to annul the contract law that settles the rela- 
tions of proprietor and tenant. No man feels more strongly than I 
do that there is scarcely a use to which Church lands can be applied, 
that is not better than the uses to which they were put in England 
before the Reformation, or down to a much later time in France, 
Italy, and Spain. But while I think it can be shown that the State 
has gained by diverting money from superstitious uses, by bringing 
lands held in mortmain into the market, and by breaking the power 
of men who are the natural enemies of civil government, I think it 
can be shown also that the process of confiscation has been in the 
earlier cases an inexpensive one, and in the later not remunerative. 
Take the case of the English Reformation. It was no sudden act of 
violence, for to secularise some portion of the Church lands had been 
part of the popular programme for a century and a half. It was 
carried out with as much regard to legal forms as was possible. But 
the gain it brought to the Treasury was inconceivably small if we 
consider how enormous the Church revenues were. A great deal 
had to be set aside for pensioning off those who had taken the terms 
offered by Government. Influential members of parliament and offi- 
cial hangers-on had to be bribed with a great deal more; and a large 
part of the small remainder was wasted in putting down civil rebel- 
lions which the suppression had provoked, or in guarding against 
invasion from the Catholic powers. Neither was it easy to convert 
the confiscated property into money without serious loss. Bells had 
to be shipped to Spain and other Catholic countries for sale; and 
there was a good deal of waste and a good deal of plunder. Lastly, 
there was an unsettled state of feeling in the country, under which 
public credit almost disappeared, till it was restored by the success of 
Elizabeth’s administration. Before the end of Elizabeth’s reign the 
good results of the measure had no doubt become apparent; and the 
Crown in particular enjoyed a fair, though hardly a good revenue 
from its increased domain. Even so, when all encumbrances on 
Church lands had been paid off and national credit restored, it will 
be found, I think, that the Crown was not richer by more than about 
a tenth of the property it had seized. The real gain to England was 
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in the transformation of national character that ensued as the people 
were penetrated by new thought. 


It is not profitable for statesmen to assail property. The imme- 
diate popularity of an agrarian reformer or a Church spoiler may be 
great, but he is certain to find in the end that he has roused expec- 
tations which he cannot gratify, and provoked animosities which will 
never be appeased. The moment Thomas Cromwell declined in 
popular favour, he was sacrificed by the master he had served, and 
by the nobles and gentry he had enriched. Mr. Gladstone has the 
Church against him throughout the empire for having dared to lay 
hands on the ark of the Irish Establishment ; and Mr. Bright, who 
has lived to see Free Trade believed in by landowners, is not yet 
forgiven for his attacks on land monopoly. The Swedish Reduction, 
which I have instanced, was an important element in the causes that 
determined the loss of Livonia to Sweden; the nobles of Gallicia 
petitioned Nicholas to annex them to Russia in revenge for their 
treatment by Austria; and the Civil War in the United States was 
determined by the exasperation of men whose right of property in 
slaves seemed to be assailed. The most moderate of Reformers, a 
Stein or a Cavour, can only be sustained in his task by a sense of its 
absolute necessity. An unprincipled man, or one not sustained by 
intellectual convictions and a high purpose (and it is these who are 
justly dreaded), will find it much easier and more profitable to 
disappoint the followers who have raised him to power, than to make 
war upon the vested interests of the country—upon banks, mer- 
chants, or landowners, who are certain to coalesce in one another’s 
defence. “Ihave known four-and-twenty leaders of revolt,” says 
Cardinal De Retz; “and every one, it will be remembered, has 
failed to use power for the end for which he acquired it.’ 

Although, however, it may not be the interest of democratic 
statesmen to make a raid upon property under ordinary circum- 
stances, it may occur that such a policy may be, as it were, forced 
upon them. The profuse expenditure which I have assumed un- 
principled men will advocate, leads inevitably to bankrupt finances 
and an impaired credit, under which laws cannot perhaps be 
negotiated. Then comes the critical moment for property; and 
assuming, as I have done, for the sake of argument, that the men in 
power are absolutely immoral, I am constrained to admit that they 
will probably face the distant danger of the resentment of the 
wealthy classes sooner than resign office. Again, even if we suppose 
that the adventurers who saddled the country with debt are driven 
from office by public indignation, there will still remain many 
elements of danger: a people accustomed to profuse Government 
expenditure, to high wages and short work, an impaired tone of 
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morality, and the pressure of actual want. It is not extravagant to 
assume that proposals for some modified form of national bankruptcy, 
or for some dishonest way of assuming the national burdens, will be 
eagerly listened to in such a moment. It will be said that the public 
debt was improperly contracted, or that it has been disbursed in 
the interest of the rich, and ought to be recovered from them. 

The great safeguard against such a danger will be found, I think, 
to lie in laws especially designed to promote the subdivision of land. 
The violent remedy of repudiating a national debt, shutting out, as 
it does, all hope of borrowing for the future, is never likely to be 
resorted to, except in the last extremity, by an English-speaking 
people. Neither is it easy to attack any form of property except 
land. Were the State, for instance, to lay an exorbitant tax upon 
bank shares, the banks would retaliate with tremendous effect by 
raising the rate of discount, and, meanwhile, would gradually arrange 
to transfer their capital from the country. But land cannot be 
transferred, cannot be concealed, and appears to invite attack in 
times of depression as the most stable of investments. In England 
no one charges the large landowners as a body with having come 
unjustly by their estates ; and every one knows that land is heavily 
burdened. In Victoria there is a wide-spread belief that many of 
our richest men have acquired tracts of valuable land by interest in 
official quarters, by evasions of the law, or by what is popularly 
known as “dummying,” that is, by suborning men to swear that 
they are taking up land for themselves, when they are really taking 
it up in the interest of a capitalist. The land thus acquired has 
been increased in value by a State expenditure of some fifteen 
millions on railways, and till 1878 contributed nothing to the 
exchequer. About two hundred men own rather more than a third 
of the public land actually alienated in Victoria; and at least that 
proportion of the best land. Let it be admitted that these men are 
good specimens of the average Scotchman or Englishman, keen- 
sighted, energetic, and industrious ; living, as a race, decorously, 
and not guilty of the special offences that have ruined a territorial 
nobility elsewhere; having no right of compelling labour, and no 
special privilege of preserving game, and no power to control the 
political convictions or invade the homes of their poorer neighbours. 
Society is not influenced by the consideration of these vulgar or 
negative merits. It can speak and think temperately of men, who 
by virtue of necessity have never offended like French Seigneurs or 
Southern slave-owners; but it declines to shut its eyes to the fact that 
they have, asarule, soiled their hands in gathering land, and that they 
habitually use it so as to keep large tracts of fertile land in the shape 
of unpeopled wastes. I confess to thinking that they might be the 
subjects of very dangerous experiments in class legislation, if the 
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present tendency to the aggregation of large estates is not decisively 
checked. In saying this, I do not conceive that Iam bringing any 
special indictment against the Victorian democracy. I do not 
suppose that it will handle the large landowners more violently than 
the British Parliament has handled those of Ireland in the Encum- 
bered Estates Act and the Land Tenure Act; but I think it will 
deal with them in the same spirit and just as decisively. 

Considering all this, and holding that the great safeguard for 
property is to interest a large portion of the community in its 
defence, I hold that this is especially desirable where the property 
is like land, or the funds, of a nature not to be carried out of the 
country. I hope to show presently that there is not the smallest 
reason to suppose that any great subdivision of land will be effected 
in Victoria by natural causes. But the matter is one in which 
uncertainty cannot be tolerated. The whole structure of civil society 
is so intimately bound up with the possession of property, that no 
theories about the ‘‘d priori” right of men to invest money as they 
like ought to deter the State in Victoria from limiting the right of 
investment in land. No one doubts the propriety of mortmain laws, 
and there is not a reason urged against the acquisition of land by 
ecclesiastical corporations that does not apply more or less to the 
buying up of land by a few capitalists. It may be that individual 
families are broken up rather faster than religious foundations; but 
even in these cases the land will not pass under the circumstances of 
modern society into the hands of small holders, or will only pass for 
a time. 

Two-thirds of Great Britain and Ireland are owned by less than 
thirteen thousand landowners. In France, where the total popula- 
tion is only larger than that of Great Britain by one eighteenth at 
most, there are five hundred and fifty thousand owners for the two- 
thirds of the land that is held in comparatively large properties. In 
other words, there is forty times as much power of resistance in 
France to any attack by an administration on landed property to 
what there isin England. We have been kept safe hitherto by that 
habit of legality and that acquired dread of violent change which I 
have indicated as the first natural safeguard of property. France 
has achieved the same result by her law of subdivision, which has 
extricated her from the violent experiments of the revolution suc- 
ceeding to the chaos of the old régime. She has at present two 
safeguards where we have only one, and her credit in the money- 
market, which was non-existent less than a century ago, now rivals 
that of England. Were Frenchmen educated like North Germans, 
were the country quite assured against Ultramontane reactions or 
Communistic experiments, there seems no limit to the prosperity 
France might achieve. My ambition for a young community like 
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that of Victoria is that it should leave nothing tochance. It cannot 
say, like England, that it has lasted a thousand years, though its 
people are really saturated with English feeling; and, wanting this 
visible historical safeguard, it is all the more bound to secure itself 
against the dangers that threaten every democracy, by inducing as 
many as may be of its citizens to take shares, if I may so express it, 
in the fatherland. 





How LAND HAS BEEN ACQUIRED IN VICTORIA. 


I have said incidentally that Victorian landowners are often 
charged with having acquired land by fraudulent evasions of law. 
They are apt to retort that they were constrained to acquire land by 
dishonest class legislation, and that at worst they have only encoun- 
tered legal tyranny by legal chicanery. I believe there is truth in 
both statements. I think the land policy of Victorian governments 
(and more or less of Australian governments generally) has been 
short-sighted, and occasionally oppressive, and I think there is no 
doubt that many landowners, believing themselves the object of 
unjust attack, have not been scrupulous in the means by which they 
secured or enlarged their estates. _ 

Without going to the very beginnings of the colony, I will try to 
explain the system under which Victoria found itself at the time 
when the first discovery of gold lifted the colony into sudden wealth 
and pre-eminence. At that time the land systems of Victoria and 
New South Wales (of which Victoria was part down to 1851) were 
regulated by certain Orders in Council which divided the land into 
three classes. A small area of good land in the neighbourhood of 
the first large towns was reserved for agricultural settlement; the 
great mass of inferior land was held under pastoral leases for terms 
not exceeding fourteen years by tenants who had, or claimed to have, 
a right of pre-occupation at £1 an acre; and the remainder, or inter- 
mediate land, was held for shorter terms much in the same way, but 
with a definite right on the part of the State to put up the land for 
sale, year by year, with the right of pre-emption to the lessee. Until 
gold was discovered, this system was substantially fair and sound. 
Its opponents urge that it hindered population from scattering, and 
confined it to certain areas selected by the Lands Office, which did 
not always make the wisest choice; but, for reasons I shall presently 
explain, the scattering of population in a new country is a very 
doubtful advantage. Neither can it, I think, be said that the 
squatter’s pre-emptive right was of dangerous value, had it ever been 
allowed. There were cases, no doubt, where far-sighted men settled 
on exceptionally good land, or in an exceptional position, made use of 
a similar power to acquire land in comparatively large blocks under 
special surveys. But a man holding one hundred thousand acres 
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from the Crown at a rent of a few hundred pounds, found it more 
profitable to remain a tenant than to borrow £100,000, if such an 
operation were possible, at any interest, that he might purchase his 
run for himself and his heirs. 

The discovery of gold changed all this. The country was crowded 
with sturdy colonists, who had made what to them were small 
fortunes at gold-mining, and who were anxious to settle in the land. 
The old restricted area of reserved agricultural land was insufficient 
for their wants, not because they could not have been supplied out of 
it, if it had been rateably divided among them, but because they 
knew the capabilities of the country in every direction, and were not 
disposed to purchase inferior land while better was to be had in the 
Crown domain. On the other hand, when the panic of the first rush 
had subsided, and it was known that the pastoral interest would not 
be ruined for want of shepherds and shearers, the pastoral tenants of 
the Crown naturally began to think of exercising their pre-emptive 
rights. The land was certain to increase in value, and the banks, 
rich in deposits of gold, were ready to advance money to sagacious 
speculators in real estate. The Government had to decide rapidly 
on a policy. It decided on disowning the pre-emptive right accorded 
by the Orders in Council, and this decision was confirmed on appeal 
by the Home Government (November, 1853). Technically, I think 
the squatters are right in claiming that the letter of the law was on 
their side, and that those who were willing to purchase had the right 
to do so, down to the time at least when, after due notice given, new 
Orders should be framed and new laws passed. As it was, the 
bargain between the Crown and its pastoral tenants was hastily 
determined in its own favour by the Crown as soon as the balance of 
profit appeared to incline against it. The case is another illustration 
that land cannot be regarded only as matter for barter and sale, and 
that the supreme interest of the community must at critical junctures 
override written contracts. Even Downing Street was dismayed at 
the prospect that the fee-simple of a colony might pass at what were 
now nominal prices into the hands of a few hundred capitalists. 

The State now had a large domain to alienate, but the practice of 
the Lands Office restricted the sale of land to blocks that averaged 
nearly six hundred acres (1851—1853), and men accordingly left 
the colony by hundreds for South Australia, where it could be pur- 
chased in eighty-acre sections. The evil of this exodus, and the 
discontent of those who remained in the country, forced a further 
revision of the land system upon legislators. The difficulty of dealing 
with it in a satisfactory way soon became evident. 

One of the first difficulties in disposing of land in a new country 
is to know whether selection before survey shall be allowed. Wealthy 
men often favour the system of selection before survey in large 
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blocks, and poor men are even more zealous in advocating the right 
to fix their homesteads where they will. The great arguments for 
the system are, that it seems to reward enterprise in early explorers, 
if men who discover a good site for a town, good mining land, good 
corn-land, or rich pastures, are allowed to secure the fruits of their 
discovery ; and that men allowed to scatter at will are more likely to 
colonise profitably than men whose homes are assigned them by a 
department. Where the system only allows of selection in large 
blocks, the further recommendation is added, that the expenses of 
survey are certain not to exceed the profits of sale. Experience, 
however, has shown that the State loses largely under either system. 
In Victoria a great deal of land that rose within ten years to be 
worth £30 or £50 an acre, passed in large blocks to the private 
purchaser at £1 an acre; and it has often happened that the land 
thus acquired has been held at exorbitant prices, to the injury of the 
community. The system of free selection for small homesteads, 
which has been the curse of New South Wales in particular, is tainted 
with a worse defect. No small landowner can live honestly at a 
distance from roads and a market. Accordingly, when men go into 
the remote parts of the colony and-pick out choice bits of land, they 
do it with the intention of being bought out at an exorbitant price 
by the pastoral tenant on whose run they have settled, and they 
habitually annoy or pillage him till they have extorted terms. The 
State loses absolutely by a transaction of this kind, as it has to send 
a surveyor several hundred miles into the bush to map out one or 
two hundred acres, which it would otherwise sell later on, at the time 
of a general survey, almost costlessly. The chief effects of the 
system are to demoralise the men who profit by it, and to stimulate 
class hatreds. 

In default of free selection before survey, it has seemed natural 
to introduce free selection after survey. Large blocks of country 
are surveyed and cut up into sections of various sizes, and then offered 
at auction at an upset price of £1 an acre. In South Australia, 
where a great deal of the best land lies in a continuous tract north 
of Adelaide, this system has been comparatively successful, because 
it was possible to advance steadily on, selling the land that lay 
nearest the capital first, and leaving the most remote till the last. 
Even in South Australia, however, this system has been materially 
modified, and the right to bid has been restricted by limiting the 
amount which any single person may acquire at the first sales. In 
Victoria the good land is distributed in patches, and the Crown 
Lands Department could not confine itself to land near Melbourne, 
unless it was prepared to settle men upon inferior land, or to keep 
them waiting year after year for the best. The common plan has 
accordingly been to put up blocks of land for sale in different parts 
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of the colony. The result under the auction system was that the 
wealthy residents in a district would arrange among themselves not 
to bid against one another, and perhaps so make a common purse for 
bidding against the small farmer, who, after purchasing one section, 
might find that all near it were run up to extravagant prices. At 
a later period the large landowner in his turn was fleeced by land 
agents, who, possessing a few hundreds, would threaten to run up 
every section successively, if they were not employed to buy the 
land at a commission of 6d. or 1s, an acre. To borrow a term from 
London auctions, colonial land sales generally terminated in a 
knock-out between capitalist and agent; the small settler, whom the 
State desired to favour, being habitually the man who went to the 
wall; who either got no land at all, or bought it in small parcels at 
high prices. 

As the auction system broke down, Victorian statesmen were con- 
strained to devise some new method of disposing of the land, so that 
men of small means might be able to buy and settle on it. The 
Land Act of 1862, framed by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, presents the 
broad outlines of all subsequent Victorian legislation in land, though 
the measure itself, from certain faults of detail, was a sudden failure. 
The Duffy Land Act provided that four million acres of the best land 
should be thrown open at once to selectors; that the first applicant 
should be preferred; that the price should be £1 an acre, payable 
in eight annual instalments of 2s. 6d.; and that a title should not 
be given unless certain improvements had been executed—such as 
the erection of a dwelling-house. The first glaring fault of this 
measure, and one which it is fair to say has been repeated in all sub- 
sequent legislation, was that the arbitrary valuation of £1 an acre 
represented nothing like the value of the land parted with by the 
State, which was even then in many instances worth from £6 to 
£10 an acre, or even more. Consequently the highest inducement 
was given to land speculators of every kind to defraud the law. 
Persons qualified to select, but who as dwellers in towns, or for any 
other reason, had no wish to take up land, were easily induced to 
assign their right of selection; and the landowner or land agent, 
armed with various powers of attorney, having the banks at his back, 
and knowing the land, as a rule, better than the small selectors, 
easily succeeded in getting possession of large blocks of land at 
nominal prices. Then, again, the clause relating to improvements 
was so vaguely worded that a legal compliance with it involved 
nothing more than the putting together a few sheets of bark or a 
few slabs with a door in imitation of a house.’ The failure of the 
Duffy Act was so signal that its operations were suspended in 


(1) In one case, where minute inspection was not ‘anticipated, only the front wall of 
the chimney was built. 
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three months ; not, however, before two million acres had been 
alienated from the public domain on nominal terms, and chiefly to 
rich men, while the pastoral tenants outside the areas of selection 
have received renewed leases for nine years, practically in compensa- 
tion for the supposed losses which the landed interest had sustained 
by the sales. 

The next Land Act, carried by Mr. Grant in 1865, avoided the 
patent defects of the Duffy Act. Selectors were now to ballot for 
right of choice, and the fortunate selector was not only to put up 
improvements, but to reside three years on his land before he 
obtained a grant. Again the ingenuity of the law-evader proved 
too great for the law. Under a clause allowing the subdivision of 
leases, a squatter would enter into partnership with some men of straw, 
who resided on the land for three years, and then sold out; or by a 
similar, but rather more hazardous method, bogus selectors were put 
forward, whose expenses were paid by the capitalist, on the under- 
standing that they should sell out to him as soon as a title was 
secured. As these “dummies,” as they were called, might easily be 
more numerous than the genuine selectors, the chances of the ballot 
were neutralised. The operation of this bill may readily be under- 
stood by a hypothetical case. Assume a squatter anxious to secure 
ten thousand acres that had been put up for sale on his run, or as 
much of them as he could. The land would be subdivided for selec- 
tion in allotments of six hundred and forty acres, or thereabouts, 
and the squatter might easily secure three-fifths of this by ten 
successful dummies. Putting the wages paid to these men during 
the three years of residence at £100 apiece, and allowing £200 
more in each case for improvements, and a bonus on the transfer of 
the land, we get a cost of £500 on each selection, besides the £640 
paid to the State. Altogether the squatter has got the land at a 
third or half of its value. Meanwhile he has incurred considerable 
risk. The licensee cannot assign his lease or transfer his interest in 
it during the currency of the license, and the land-jobber has, there- 
fore, had to depend for several years on the honour of the man who 
has been defrauding the law. Of course there have often been cases 
where the dummy has stuck to the land purchased with his em- 
ployer’s money, or has had to be bought out on higher terms than 
were originally covenanted.' If the State has detected the fraud, 
the license has been cancelled and the land forfeited. It will perhaps 
be seen also that the squatter’s success has not been very valuable, 
since his land, in the case I have assumed, is shared with him by 
six bond fide selectors. Practically, however, these men will soon 


(1) On the other hand, there have been cases where dummies planted on land that 
was too poor for agriculture, had to abide by their bargains, because the squatter who 
employed them had got into difficulties and could not relieve them. 
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find that their holdings are too much for them, and that girdled as 
they are by large estates, they have no proper markets or roads for 
what they produce. They will be the first to ask their wealthy 
neighbours to buy from them, and will sell out on good terms, to 
begin selection again in some part where land is cheaper and more 
plentiful. 

The Land Act of 1869, introduced by Mr. Grant, in conjunction 
with Mr. Casey, represents the improvements which the framer of a 
moderately successful land law found necessary after the experience 
of four years in its working. Free selection in the widest sense of 
the word was now naturalised in Victoria, and the selector might fix 
where he would settle on any portion of the Crown domain, leased 
or not leased; and having pegged out an allotment, might demand 
that the Crown should send an authorised surveyor to survey it for 
him. Another and most important clause (which, however, only 
carried out the intention of the previous Act) declared that no claim 
at law or in equity under a Crown license could be entertained or 
enforced in any court against the revocation and resumption of such 
a license; in other words, that the decisions of the Ministers of 
Crown Lands could not be appealed against or reviewed even in the 
Supreme Court. The insertion of this clause was due to the general 
impression that the Supreme Court always ruled against land 
reform; and in particular to the strong impression produced by a 
judgment in the case of the Queen v, Taylor and Curtis, in which 
the court quashed certain convictions that had been obtained for 
alleged evasions of the Land Act, on the general ground (amongst 
others) that their honours “ considered the right of capital to seek 
investment as a common law right; that they would not give any 
act calculated to restrict that right a favourable construction, but 
treat it as a penal enactment.” In other words, the judges had 
made up their minds that it was their business not to interpret the 
law as Parliament had meant to frame it, but to give it such a con- 
struction as should be agreeable to sound principles of political 
economy. 

By the last amending Land Act—Mr. Longman’s of 1875—the 
term of residence before title-deeds are given is extended from three 
years to six, and a class of non-resident selectors is created, who are 
to pay £2 an acre purchase-money, and to spend £1 an acre on 
improvements. The provisions are not very important in themselves, 
and the second is practically a dead letter ; but the first proves that 
dummying is believed still to exist, although the best land has been 
selected, and though land throughout the colony has decreased in 
selling value through bad times and a land-tax. 

The evils of the system I have described can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. The State offers a bonus to artisans and miners to exchange 
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their actual employments for settlement on the land, not because it 
has made or can make farming profitable, but because it offers to 
give them the land below its value, if they will live upon it for six 
years. The State further stipulates that they shall not farm in the 
way most profitable to themselves; they must not economise farm- 
buildings for a time by living together, but each must reside within 
a mile of his allotment; every section must be enclosed with a fence, 
though it may have a natural boundary on one side or more; and 
one acre in ten must be cultivated, though the land be good natural 
pasture, fit for dairy farming and only injured by the plough. The 
State has, in fact, said to its citizens, “Give up the work you can 
best do; do work that you don’t understand in a way that is known 
not to be profitable, and at the end of six years’ idleness, or of un- 
profitable work, you shall have a property that your wealthy neigh- 
bour will buy from you, and which he will be the more willing to 
buy if you have annoyed or injured him.” Even this is only a 
portion of the case. The Land Law having for its object to 
encourage selection by families, and giving the land below its value 
for homesteads, naturally exacts from every applicant an affidavit 
that he intends to comply with its provisions, and is thus a constant 
cause of perjury and subornation‘of perjury. A former official of 
the Crown Lands Office actually published a pamphlet to show how 
“dummies ” could cheat their principals, in the hope of making the 
incessant frauds on the State domain unprofitable. Then, again, the 
selector requires to have his application backed by a local land 
board, which certifies after survey that there is no objection such as 
might arise from previous occupancy, or previous or concurrent 
occupation. These boards, however, only meet at times, and are 
sometimes very dilatory in the dispatch of business, so that instances 
have occurred in which a man has been kept waiting eighteen 
months or two years for the license without which he could not 
safely enter upon hisland. Itis said that in some cases squatters who 
were anxious to keep the selectors off the land have done it through 
the agency of the land boards, by obtaining, for instance, that the 
land board should insist on an unnecessary road (which it would be 
expensive to fence off) being taken through the selection. And, last 
of all, the enormous power given almost of necessity to the 
Minister of Land, and shared by two subordinates, may un- 
doubtedly be misused in the interest of political partisans, if not for 
private gain. 

Had the Victorian land law succeeded in its proposed objects, in 
preventing the formation of large estates or in creating a real 
yeomanry, there would at least be some set-off to the evils I have 
indicated. But it has failed signally in both these respects, and the 
failure threatens to be irretrievable if the present system is con- 
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tinued. By the last returns the land alienated from the Crown in 
feo-simple amounts to 11,458,634 acres, and of this 4,679,162 are 
divided between 214 owners of estates of over 10,000 acres, 36 
of whom own more than 30,000 acres apiece, while one alone owns 
about 160,000 acres. It may be supposed that there is an offset to 
this in the 7,064,712 acres which are now in process of alienation to 
selectors, under deferred payments. Past experience does not 
warrant any hope of the kind. Out of nearly two million acres 
alienated under the Land Act of 1862, “so far as I can form an 
opinion,” says the Surveyor-General, ‘not 2 per cent. now remains 
in the occupation of the original selectors.’’ The Land Act of 1865 
has not been much more successful. ‘I estimate,” says Mr. Skene, 
‘but with less confidence than in the previous case, that the genuine 
settlement under this Act is disclosed between the limits of 15 per 
cent. and 25 per cent. of the gross area (1,499,910 acres) on which 
full payments were made.” He would be a sanguine man who 
should anticipate a very different result from the selections now in 
progress under the Acts of 1869 and 1878. 

The evil being patent, it remains to consider the chief remedies 
that have been proposed. All thinking men, I believe, are agreed 
that the present cumbrous system ought to be swept away. Con- 
servatives—that is, the wealthy class—would then wish the State to 
revert to the auction system, letting land, as they say, fetch its 
natural price, and argue that natural causes, debt, and death, will 
break up the overgrown estates, or that men will sell in small 
parcels as they find a class of small purchasers springing up, I 
have tried to show that the system of land auctions is generally 
worked to the benefit of the capitalist and to the exclusion of his 
small competitor, and to the loss of the State. As regards the other 
argument, I can only say that I know of no case in history where 
large properties have been broken up by natural causes in any 
proportion to the increase of population. 

Those of the Liberal party in Victoria who see the shortcomings 
of the present system are inclined to favour one of two plans or 
the two combined, as they are in no sense antagonistic: that State 
lands for the future shall be leased and not sold, and that a Pro- 
gressive Land Tax shall be imposed, rising with the size of estates 
till it becomes prohibitive. The former of these plans was advocated 
with great ability in a series of tracts issued by a Land Tenure 
Reform League (1870—1873), whose most prominent members, Mr. 
Gresham and Mr. Savage, did their work with great ability, and 
have attracted the favourable attention of Mr. J. 8S. Mill and of Mr. 
de Laveleye. More lately Mr. David Syme, in a remarkable article 
in the Melbourne Review,’ has called attention to the enormous 


(1) July, 1879.’ 
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growth in value of town property in Melbourne and the suburbs, 
amounting in many instances to several thousands per cent. per 
annum, and has drawn the natural inference that the State, in 
parting with its city allotments for the nominal prices given in 
early days, has acted like a young prodigal selling the reversion of 
his estate for a song. Divested of some unessential details, Mr. 
Graham’s proposal was that the State should sell no more land, but 
grant thirty years’ leases with fixity of tenure and right of transfer ; 
and Mr. Savage calculated that the land still unsold would yield a 
rental of from two to three millions a year, or practically enough to 
make the country independent of other taxation. I confess I 
believe this estimate to be enormously too sanguine for present 
times, and would prefer to consider the theory with a view to its 
prospective advantages. It seems to me to have two very strong 
recommendations. In the first place it is a distinct advantage that 
the farming class, which is commonly not very wealthy, should not 
be forced to find the purchase-money of their land as well as the 
capital with which to work it. This I think has been the strong 
point of the English system hitherto, and its one set-off against the 
superior economy of “la petite culture” in all other respects. Next, 
under this system the State gets the benefit of the ‘unearned 
increment” of the rise in value occasioned by cheaper means of 
transport and the growth of towns, and increased purchasing power 
in the population. Provided therefore the receipts from leased lands 
be sufficient to compensate it for the discontinuance of land-sales, 
the State loses nothing by the proposed system, and is likely to 
gain largely when the first leases fallin. The danger attending a 
land tenure of this kind, if it were universal, would I think be, that 
the State would have too many tenants able to vote about the right 
of removal for their leases. It is even now impossible to collect the 
sums due for land in a bad year, although these sums are instal- 
ments of purchase-money ; it would be impossible, I think, ever to 
collect arrears of rent. I should therefore prefer myself to see the 
Crown lands partly sold and partly leased, were we beginning our 
history again; and certainly have no wish to see the alienated lands 
bought back by the State. Unhappily, the practical importance of 
this theory is now much smaller than it was. From 1870 to 1873, 
more than eight millions of acres have been alienated, and these 
chiefly of course of the best land. Consequently, if it should ever 
happen that the experiment suggested by the Land Tenure Reform 
League be tried, it can only be applied toa third at most of our 
valuable area, and this the worst part for fertility, and the least 
capable of being let out in small farms. Of course, here and there, 
unsuspected sources of wealth may be developed, and new towns 
may spring up in which Mr. Syme’s principle of alienating on 
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building leases may be tested; but the day in which this theory 
might have been fruitful of really great results has, I fear, passed 
away. 

The theory of a progressive land-tax was first, I believe, vaguely 
advocated by Mr. Everard, in the Parliament of 1869, and was 
reproduced and developed systematically first by Sir Charles Duffy 
in 1871 and afterwards by Mr. Woods (1873), who, however, did not 
succeed in starting a debate or pressing his motion to a vote, and it 
had become one of the most popular election cries during the early 
part of 1877. I myself took a great interest in the agitation at this 
time, and propose to explain the plan I advocated, which is more 
moderate than that put forward by Mr. Wood. I proposed that 
every man should return the amount at which his land had been 
bought from the State, the value of the permanent improvements 
upon it, and its present value; and that, in order to prevent fraud, 
the State should have the right, and should occasionally exercise it, 
of buying up the land at the value set upon it. A land-tax should 
then be imposed on the difference between the first two values and 
the third, so that only the unearned increment should be taxed ; and 
the tax should vary with acreage, so that if it were 10 per cent. on 
estates of ten thousand acres, it might rise to be 20 per cent. on 
estates of forty thousand, and 30 per cent. on estates of seventy thou- 
sand ; only the surplusage in each case paying the enhanced rate. 
An official return now before me shows that the aggregate value of 
estates subject to the present land-tax is nearly £26,000,000 on a 
very low estimate. The price paid to the State for these lands 
has been about £13,000,000, and I suppose £3,000,000 would 
be a large estimate for improvements. The £10,000,000 which 
this would leave, at 6 per cent., our lowest rate of interest, would 
yield the State £600,000 a year for the operations of a land-tax, 
and this, even if the tax were 10 per cent. and progressive, as I 
assume it should be, would not swell it to more than about 
£80,000 a year. As, however, every estate that I know about 
has been undervalued in the present assessment, which only takes 
account of its grazing capacities and deals with these very liberally, 
I think I am right in assuming that under the system I have 
proposed, in which the owner would not dare to under-value, 
the real taxable margin would be nearer £30,000,000 than 
£20,000,000. <A tax averaging about £200,000 a year on property 
the net rental of which cannot be estimated below £2,000,000, 
would satisfy the most extreme of Victorian Radicals. 

Opponents of the progressive land-tax, however, do not as a rule‘ 


(1) I say as a rule, because the Argus newspaper, which writes in the interest of the 
large landed proprietors, gave insertion and prominence to a series of letters, the writer 
of which contended that the State, when it first sold land, implicitly contracted to give 
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contend that it is unfair to tax land, or that £200,000 a year is 
more than could justly be levied from Victorian realty. They 
denounce the policy of a progressive tax as unsound and unjust ; 
urging that it is unwise of the State to interfere with private invest- 
ments, that it is unjust to reverse the past policy of the State in 
such matters, and that if the principle of a progressive tax be once 
adopted, it is certain to be dangerously extended to the infinite sub- 
division of properties, and applied to every kind of investment so as 
to become a tax on economy. 

The argument that the State ought not to interfere with invest- 
ments is one that appeals with peculiar force to Englishmen. We 
are in the habit of believing that trade will thrive best when it is 
unassisted by the Government, and that what is most profitable for 
the individual is in the long run most profitable for the community. 
Victorian land reformers, of course, admit all this, and only contend 
that the peculiar character of land, the fact that it is limited in 
,amount and cannot be increased like other commodities, the facts 
that it is most profitable to the State when it is subdivided and that 
it may be profitable to its owners not to divide it, are conclusive 
reasons why it should be treated as a thing apart. Of nothing else 
can it be said that State sovereignty involves the continued control 
of it, and that its convenient distribution is essential to State citizen- 
ship. The progressive land-tax, as heretofore proposed, would not 
hinder any man from investing up to a very large amount in land. 
The only grievance a capitalist can complain of, therefore, is that 
being, we may assume, specially conversant with land and peculiarly 
able to invest to advantage in it, he is debarred by the State from 
making infinite use of his knowledge and resources. Surely the 
State in such cases might reply, as an English landlord would— 
“ No theory of ‘laissez faire’ induces an English squire to let his 
lands without care taken that they shall be so farmed that the per- 
manent value of the estate may not be endangered. He insists that 
the holdings shall be of a certain size, that there be a certain rota- 
tion of crops, and that the land be kept in heart. Is it inconsistent 
for the State, which is the largest landowner in a new country, to 
limit purchases by rules that shall make its own reserve of land 
more profitable to it inthe future? Is it wrong to encourage the 
growth of population and towns by slightly limiting the size of sheep- 
farms ?” 

The second argument, that it is unjust in the State, after inviting 
capitalists to buy land, suddenly to turn round and “ break up their 
properties,” can only be treated as establishing a plea for tender 


the purchasers all that a State commonly gives in the way of roads, railroads, schools, 
postal communications, &c., and is therefore precluded from defraying any part of the 
charge of these by a tax on land. 
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treatment and compensation. Every State is compelled now and 
again to reverse its past policy in trade or taxation. Neither can 
it be said that the State in Australia has ever exhibited such con- 
sistency of purpose in dealing with the public domains that investors 
ought to have counted upon its unchangeableness. Every govern- 
ment has tried after its lights to promote settlement, and to defray 
some portion of the public expenditure by sales of land. At the 
times landowners especially have in mind, it was notorious that the 
lands of the colony were let below their value, and that many 
thousand persons were unable to purchase homesteads. To remedy 
these evils land was rushed upon the market in large quantities, and 
the squatter often found himself compelled to purchase. Most 
frequently, however, it was not intended that he should buy, and his 
purchases were effected by evasions of law, and even it may be by 
subornation of perjury. It can hardly be maintained that any 
government is bound to compensate men because a fraud which 
they have perpetrated turns out to be less profitable than they had: 
supposed. 

The argument that a progressive land-tax would soon be ex- 
tended in application from properties of 10,000 acres to properties of 
5,000, of 2,000, or even of 1,000, does not, I confess, seem to me 
very important. With every such reduction the class of holders 
will multiply, and the power of resistance to the next extension of 
the tax will increase. It must be remembered that the men within 
the operation of a proposed tax will always be reinforced in their 
opposition to it by the men who dread to be made subject to it, and 
that the five hundred or six hundred who at present own between 
1,000 and 5,000 acres, are certain to be on the same side as the five 
hundred or six hundred who hold more than that extent. The 
danger lest the principle of a progressive tax should be applied to 
other forms of property than land seems to me incomparably more 
serious; the more so as the proposal has actually been made in 
Switzerland. The two cases are, of course, absolutely different. A 
progressive tax on land is like the regulation in a joint-stock com- 
pany, that no partner shall acquire a preponderant interest ; a limit 
for special purposes on investment in a particular form. The same 
tax on property generally is a limit on labour and organization, the 
direct effect of which would be to paralyse those large operations 
by which individuals achieve great fortunes, with the result of great 
economies to the State. At the same time, as there is an apparent 
analogy between the two, it must, I think, in fairness be admitted 
that a community which had adopted the tax on land, and found it 
work well, might be misled into applying the progressive principle 
to incomes generally. Deplorable as such a mistake would be, it 
would carry with it its own remedy. Capital in most forms can 
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easily be concealed or disguised or transferred, and before the faulty 
bill had become law, the floating capital of the country would have 
left it in a general exodus, while what remained for a time in the 
shape of mortgages or manufactures or shares would have multiplied 
owners wholesale, by real sales or by fictitious transfers. The com- 
munity would receive a short, sharp lesson on the first principles of 
taxation in the form of such tremendous and immediate loss, that 
the particular experiment would never be repeated. No doubt it 
will seem to many that I have furnished a strong argument against 
the progressive land-tax in admitting that its principle may be 
ruinously misapplied, though for a short time. Here, as in most 
cases of practical politics, a sound principle is not the less sound 
because there are offsets to it. Victorian reformers claim for the 
progressive land-tax that it is less arbitrary than the subdivision 
enforced by the French law, and more effectual and less vexatious 
than the practice of selling small properties encumbered with con- 
ditions of cultivation and the condition not to alienate for a term of 
years. We hold that the progressive land-tax will effectually keep 
the soil of Victoria from passing into the hands of a few hundred 
monopolists, as land in Great Britain and Ireland has done and is 
doing. We think the benefit this will confer so enormous and per- 
manent that it will far outweigh the mischief which a progressive 


income-tax might effect during the short time it could be in opera- 
tion. 


Cuaries H. Prarson. 
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MEAGRE as may be the record of its legislative performances, the 
present session will be memorable in the annals of Parliament. The 
waste of time caused by the shameless importunity of Mr. O’Donnell 
and by the theological enemies of the member for Northampton is inde- 
fensible ; the tardy progress made with the business of the country 
is much to be deplored ; it is certain that of the measures promised 
in the Queen’s Speech on the 20th of last May only two or three 
will have become law by the middle of August next. Yet no one 
will be able to look back to the months of June and July in the 
current year—no cool and impartial observer can look at them now 
—without perceiving that they mark a new point of departure in 
our public history. We have been lifted, as it were, to a political 
level which the English foot can scarcely be said hitherto to have 
trodden. The country is strange to the average British experience. 
It abounds in mysterious sights and sounds which thrill the un- 
willing traveller with acute alarms. He begins to imagine that 
he is about to realise all the horrid visions of which he has read in 
history or in fable. Socialism, revolution, and the red republic are 
the terrors which his perturbed imagination can detect in the dim 
distance. Religion is menaced, property is menaced, and he trem- 
blingly asks, “‘ What next ?’’ There is nothing to be surprised at 
in these apprehensions. They are natural to the Conservative order 
of mind on entering upon a fresh legislative régime. They have 
been felt before, and they will be felt again. It may at once 
be admitted that the political atmosphere is now charged with 
issues which, if not raised for the first time, have never been 
raised in their present combination or with their present directness. 
There are no questions which so profoundly move a large mass of 
Englishmen as those connected with religion and property; they 
go down to the very foundation of the national life; and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government is not three months old before these questions 
are being discussed as if they might be decided upon other lines 
than those of custom, tradition, selfishness, and prejudice. 

The Burials Bill and the proceedings in connection with Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s claim affect one set of principles; the Hares and Rabbits 
Bill, Mr. O’Connor Power’s Land Bill, and even Mr. Forster’s Irish 
Compensation Bill, affect another.. When Mr. Bradlaugh has taken 
his seat in the House of Commons, and Dissenters find their last rest- 
ing-place in churchyards, material advances will have been made in 
the practice of religious toleration and equality. When the relations 
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of the occupier of the soil to the owner, both in England and Ireland, 
are altered in the manner which is now proposed, the privileges of 
property will be considerably curtailed. The action taken by the 
House of Commons in the case of Mr. Bradlaugh has been marked by 
aseries of blunders. There can be very little doubt that it would 
have been better if the Prime Minister had, when the member for 
Northampton first claimed to substitute the affirmation for the oath, 
recommended the course which was subsequently suggested by the 
second of the two select committees. If Mr. Gladstone had advised 
the House to let Mr. Bradlaugh affirm at his peril, the difficulty would 
either have been solved at once, or it would have been placed in a 
direct way of solution. The Conservative opposition would have 
protested and divided the House more than once upon a variety of 
pleas; but the Prime Minister would have carried his point in the 
end, and Mr. Bradlaugh would have been in the full enjoyment of 
his rights as a member of Parliament, instead of being now what he 
cannot continue to remain much longer, the prisoner of the Sergeant 
at Arms in the Clock Tower. Of course the legality of the 
affirmation would yet have to be settled, and it would have been open 
to anyone to prosecute Mr. Bradlaugh for having evaded the guaran- 
tee for the loyalty of the House of Commons which an obsolete 
theological formula is supposed to provide. But we should have 
been spared the insincere and pitiful spectacle which the House has 
since then so frequently presented. There is no precedent for Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s case, for the simple reason that there is no precedent for 
the frank courage with which he has considered it desirable to 
publish his views as to the nature of an oath. That the oath is just 
as meaningless, so far as its divine appeal is concerned, to many past 
and present members of the House of Commons as Mr. Bradlaugh 
protested it would be to him, no one doubts. Whether and how far 
he was justified in asking to be sworn after he had declined to be 
sworn, is a different question. Whatever the answer to that may be, 
it cannot at least be said that the course adopted by Mr. Bradlaugh 
involved the surrender of any principle. The member for North- 
ampton had expressly declared that he recognised a moral obligation 
underlying the Parliamentary oath. Stripped of its archaic super- 
fluities, it was tantamount to an affirmation, and in this sense and for 
these reasons he declared that he was ready to take it. Had he been 
allowed to do so, the sequel would necessarily have been the abolition 
of the oath. The rite would have been reduced to an obvious ab- 
surdity, and it would have been no longer possible to perpetuate it. 
The same result will be arrived at now by a different process, and the 
form of words which members of the House of Commons will be called 
upon for the future to subscribe will be quite as effective as that 
which is superseded, and a good deal more honest. 
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The rétrospect of these debates is very odious. We do not 
mean to say that there may not be many men in the House of 
Commons who entertain conscientious objections to admitting the 
member for Northampton to take his place among them. Mr. 
Alderman Fowler plainly said that he opposed Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
claim because he did not wish atheism and infidelity to be represented 
in the House of Commons. But how can their representation be pre- 
vented? Certainly not by the feeble machinery of an oath. Mr. 
Fowler’s righteous indignation against religious disbelief and mis- 
belief may be shared by many other members of the House, and 
the odium theologicum was to a large degree at the bottom of 
the attempt to exclude Mr. Bradlaugh. But the endeavour was 
in an equal degree due to the spirit of political partisanship. 
The opportunity of popularly discrediting the Government by 
associating it with the championship of atheistic views was too good 
to be lost. The old fires of Jingoism flamed up in the breast of 
the Conservative frondeurs who sit below the gangway, and the 
idea of making Mr. Gladstone appear the apologist of irreligion 
had an irresistible charm for statesmen of the type of Sir H. D. 
Wolff and Lord Randolph Churchill. The curious thing is that 
throughout all these debates no practical solution of the difficulty 
was suggested by the Conservatives. In -the end that difficulty 
must be met. Suppose the House of Commons had decided that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was disqualified by reason of his religious views. There 
would have been a vacancy in the representation of Northampton, 
and the disqualified member would certainly have been re-elected. 
In all probability the same question would after a little time have 
been raised on other grounds and by other people. Mr. Bradlaugh 
would have set an example which would have found imitators, if not 
admirers. This contingency was altogether ignored by the Con- 
servatives, who appeared to think that the question might be finally 


disposed of by an appeal to the combined sentiments of bigotry and 
faction. 


The assertion of the principle of the religious or irreligious 
equality of Englishmen which is involved in the case of Mr. Brad- 
laugh is more directly illustrated in the Burials Bill. All subjects 
of the British Crown have a civil right in churchyards. This civil 
right, which is, as Lord Selborne said, one “‘ of universal necessity,’’ 
is ‘ hampered by ecclesiastical conditions which affect numbers of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in a way inconsistent with civil liberty.” 
Some opponents of the measure, such as Lord Cranbrook, have prac- 
tically denied the existence of this right, or have insisted that the 
ecclesiastical limitations by which it is now accompanied are an inse- 
parable portion of its essence. With these it is impossible to argue. 
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Nor need any account be taken of the wild protestations of those who, 
like the Bishop of Lincoln, warn Parliament that to pass a just 
Burials Bill is to sound the knell of the Established Church. The 
simple circumstance that the present measure has been introduced is 
a sufficient proof that considerations of this character have no weight 
with the Government. The grievance which the Bill is intended to 
remedy is undoubted ; it is a grievance which depends on principle, 
and which cannot, therefore, be regarded, as Lord Derby well put it, 
as a small and diminishing one. This being the case, it follows that 
no measure can be really adequate which does not cancel and eradicate 
the vicious and unjust principle inherent in the present state of the 
law. Any reform less drastic and direct than this is not a settlement 
of the difficulty, but the spoiling of such a settlement. The Govern- 
ment have not had in this matter the courage of their own con- 
victions; the Conservative majority in the House of Lords have 
added to the original imperfections of the Bill during its parlia- 
mentary progress. The measure was not comprehensive and was not 
even logical in the shape in which it was at first presented, and if it 
is not closely revised and materially amplified in the House of 
Commons, will be practically little better than worthless. 

How far can it be said that the proposals of the Government are 
the full record of that -principle which ought to underlie such a 
measure? The professed principle of the Bill is indeed that of 
universal religious toleration. Thus one of its chief clauses prohibits 
any harangue at the side of the newly made grave calculated to bring 
Christianity into contempt. With this provision we have no fault 
to find. The Christian has as much a right to be protected against 
outrage as the non-Christian to be protected against coercion and 
persecution, and the less the silence of the place of sepulture is 
broken by the clash of contending rhetoricians the better and the 
seemlier. But if this clause is just and reasonable, it is also com- 
prehensive, and it carries with it every guarantee of efficiency. Hence 
the subsequent clause which restricts the ceremonies at the grave to 
‘“‘ Christian services ”’ is both superfluous and in contradiction to the 
tolerant spirit of the measure. It is one thing to forbid secular 
aggressiveness; it is another to enjoin positive doctrines. The first of 
these things is done by the former clause, the second by the latter. 
There is not only no connection between them, not only cannot the 
second be said to spring logically from the first, but when read in 
their context with the rest of the Bill they are seen to be diametrically 
opposed. Nor is the “Christian services” provision only despotic 
and inequitable, it will be capricious and, even from Lord Selborne’s 
point of view, uncertain in its operation. ‘‘ Christian services” must 
be defined in such a way that they include many services which are 
not strictly Christian at all, in which case the word Christian 
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merely becomes a religious synonym for seemly, or in such a way 
that they exclude many whose exclusion is repugnant to all right 
feeling. Lord Selborne feels this difficulty, and a Christian service, 
as he has now interpreted it, will stand for “ every religious service 
used by any church denomination or person professing to be 
Christian.” Now it is obvious that this clause as it is here worded 
may cover a variety of rites and ceremonies which have nothing 
distinctively Christian about them. If they are objected to, it will 
be sufficient to show that they have been used in the case of some 
“‘ person professing Christianity.” The precedent will have been 
inviolably established, and the answer to all objections will be 
complete. 

Again, the amendments which were inserted in the measure last 
week seriously detract from its usefulness and impair its justice. 
These enact that the Burials Bill shall not apply to any consecrated 
portion of a burial ground of which some portion has been left 
unconsecrated, nor to any consecrated burial ground in a place where 
one or more unconsecrated burial grounds are also provided. Now 
the effect of these amendments is to undo that which it is the avowed 
object of the measure to accomplish. The Bill is brought in to 
remedy a grievance both of sentiment and! of principle bitterly 
complained of by Dissenters. If these amendments are retained, the 
sentimental grievance will remain in the great majority of cases the 
same as ever. It is extremely exceptional now to find a town which 
is unprovided with a cemetery as well as with a churchyard. In 
the latter many Dissenters have family graves. But many will be 
disqualified to avail themselves of these because there is a cemetery 
at a convenient distance, except upon condition that they adopt a 
form of religious service to which they conscientiously object. 

Passing from the religious sentiment which the Government have 
enlisted against themselves, we come to the hostility that they have 
incurred with the representatives of the territorial interest. The 
Hares and Rabbits Bill may be conveniently considered under the 
same head as the Irish Land Bills of Mr. O’Connor Power and of 
Mr. Forster. It is extremely doubtful whether the former of these 
measures will pass this session ; it is by no means certain that even 
the second of the two latter will. But the question of the relations 
between landlord and tenant in the matter of game rights and 
privileges has now been fairly opened, and it will not cease to be 
heard of before it is finally closed. The two chief arguments against 
the ministerial measure are that it is a direct attack upon a valuable 
species of property, and that it isa great infraction of the right of 
freedom of contract. Independently of the circumstance that hares 
and rabbits are presumed by common law to belong to the tenant, 
and that the proposed measure will simply transform this presump- 
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tion into an inalienable right, it may be said that the multiplication 
of hares and rabbits upon the acres held by the tenant is incon- 
sistent with such rights of property as he may indisputably plead. 
The roots that he plants in the ground, the grain which he sows, 
the blades of wheat as they rise above the furrows, the turnips, 
mangel-wuizel, and carrots which he rears—these things are all of 
them as much the property of the farmer as are the implements 
with which he ploughs, or as is the soil the property of the landlord. 
It is no answer to the wrong that the damage done by the hares and 
rabbits to this species of property is considered in the lease or in the 
agreement, and that the land is let to the farmer at a rent propor- 
tionately lower. The farmer would reply that a higher rate of rent 
would leave him no margin of profit, and that, handicapped as he 
is in the matter of ground game, this margin is unjustly and unpro- 
fitably small. 

No one can of course deny that the Bill does contemplate some inter- 
ference with the right of freedom of contract, just as all lawis an abridg- 
ment of individual liberty. Many precedents for this have been alleged, 
and Sir William Harcourt has mentioned some half-dozen cases—e.g. 
contract in restraint of trade, the Truck Act, the Merchant Shipping 
Act, which invalidates contracts by seamen to resign their lien upon 
the ship, and to be deprived of any remedy for the recovery of their 
wages, &c.—in which the law interferes with freedom of con- 
tract. But it is said, whenever the law refuses to enforce an agree- 
ment, that agreement falls outside the principle of freedom of 
contract. In other words, the law refuses to allow the plea of freedom 
of contract to veil compulsion or fraud. We entirely accept the 
doctrine thus laid down, and we say that it is strictly applicable to 
the relation between landlord and farmer. A farmer who applies for 
a lease is under a sort of compulsion quite as real as that felt by the 
workman under the old truck system. The landlord is the master 
of the position, and can dictate his own terms. In the majority of 
instances the landlord reserves to himself the right to kill ail sorts 
of game, whether birds of the air or beasts of the field. The tenant 
is not a free agent. Of course, it is open for him not to rent the land 
at all, just as it is open to the landlord to turn his entire estate into 
a vast game preserve, and not to let an acre of it. But as practically 
the landlord cannot do the latter, so the tenant cannot do the former. 
Were he to do it, the experience, and the capital that has been 
expended in acquiring that experience, both of which taken together 
are his stock-in-trade, would be of no avail. The law, therefore, 
stands thus: there is a limited quantity of land to be cultivated, out 
of which the cultivator has to support himself and his family. As 
a rule he is not permitted to rent such portions of the land upon con- 
ditions which we do not say are advantageous, but which experience 
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proves to be reasonable and fair. On all hands farmers declare that 
they are not free; that no law of compensation could adequately 
indemnify them; that their liability to damage under the existing 
law is ruinous; that their business cannot be carried on unless they 
enjoy a concurrent right with the landlords to kill the rabbits. How 
is it to be denied that this is a case, quite as much as any of those 
which have been already mentioned, for the intervention of law,—for 
a limitation of that so-called freedom of contract which means, in 
this case, so far as the relations of the tenant and the landlord are 
concerned, “ no compulsion, only you must ”’ ? 

As the Hares and Rabbits Bill is only a contributory instalment 
to the solution of the Game Law difficulty, so neither the Bill of 
Mr. Parnell, nor of Mr. O’Connor Power, nor of Mr. Forster, is a 
settlement in full of the Irish land question. Mr. Parnell aims at 
the suspension of evictions, and we are bound to add in a great 
degree at the payment of rent too, until the Government shall have 
had time to mature a Bill rendering the soil of Ireland easily pur- 
chasable in parcels of manageable size by the Irish peasantry. Mr. 
O’Connor Power proposes heavily to fine all landlords who evict their 
tenants for non-payment of rent from one end of Ireland to the 
other. The ministerial measure embodies a modified acceptance of 
this proposal, and may be described as an extension of some of the 
clauses of the Land Act of 1870. Whereas by the latter the Irish 
tenant was entitled to compensation for disturbance, on the con- 
dition that his rent had been fully and regularly paid, this condition 
is now, in the case of certain districts in Ireland, no longer to be 
exacted; and any “disturbed” tenant within the area thus indi- 
cated will, until the effects of the recent failure of crops have passed 
away, be entitled to compensation for such disturbance, providing he 
can prove to the satisfaction of the county court judge that the non- 
payment of rent arises from the failure of crops, and that the rate of 
rent charged is unreasonable. The motive and the justification of 
this proposal are obvious. The new law assumes, or will assume 
in those localities in which it is to be operative, that the arrears of 
rent are the result of influences which the tenant could not control, 
and that a failure of crops is as much a providential visitation as 
blight or pestilence. It also provides for those cases which may 
conceivably occur, and in which an unjust and cruel landlord might 
take advantage of the present distress to evict undesirable tenants 
who happened also to be a little in his debt, with less expenditure to 
himself than would be possible under the Act of 1870 even if they 
owed him nothing. 

This, with the exception of the extension of household suffrage 
to Irish boroughs, is the only really new measure that the Govern- 
ment have introduced in relation to Ireland. The Relief Bill is 
simply a carrying out of principles to which Ministers were com- 
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mitted by their predecessors. The late Government proposed to 
lend a sum of three-quarters of a million to all Irish landlords and 
local bodies who satisfied certain conditions; the present Govern- 
ment discover that this sum is insufficient for the purpose, and 
they are about to advance another half-million. If it had been 
possible to uispense with any new legislative machinery, and simply 
to make the additional provision by inserting votes in the estimates, 
that course might well have been taken. But a new Bill was legally 
necessary, and hence the present supplementary measure. It will 
pass, of course, through committee without any serious opposition. 
The experiences of Mr. Forster’s little Land Bill will be of a very 
different and of a much stormier character. Short as it is, it will be 
resisted with the utmost determination and vigour in both 
Houses of Parliament for the same reasons that the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill will be resisted, and for reasons analogous to those 
for which the Burials Bill will be resisted. As the sentiment 
of property is touched in the one case, so is that of religion, 
or religious prejudice, in the other. Before any of these matters 
can be fairly or finally dealt with, there is much of bigotry and 
much of fanaticism to be exorcised. The opponents of this legis- 
lation must understand what they do not understand now—that 
the tenure of material property and the profession of spiritual faith 
are in the presence of forces not necessarily hostile, but which 
require their presence to be recognised. In religion nothing more 
is asked than that the principle of liberty and equality shall be 
conceded in reality as well as in name. As regards property, the 
contention, which events are urging in so impressive a manner, is, 
that even the rights of landlords are limited by broad considerations 
of public utility and of responsibility to the multitude of their 
countrymen. However opprobrious the name with which this fact is 
labelled, the fact itself is unaltered. It may be called Socialism, 
but it has to be dealt with, and there is no good in holding up our 
hands with horror and shrieking with dismay. The rightful claims 
of landlords, whether on this or on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel, must be respected; but in Ireland there is the land 
question that has to be grappled with, and of this the fringe is 
only touched by the Compensation Bill of the Chief Secretary. In 
England the Game Laws demand revision not less imperatively, and 
it is of this revision that the first instalment is now forthcoming. 
Those whom the question most concerns will do well to meet it 
frankly, with the consciousness that the day of trifling and of evasion 
has passed. The business must be discussed in a serious and business- 
like tone, and not in one of pure frivolity. It is trifling with the 
subject in a fashion that may well excite contempt and disgust, 
to speak of the issues involved in the Hares and Rabbits Bill as 
touching nothing of greater importance than the pastimes of country 
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proves to be reasonable and fair. On all hands farmers declare that 
they are not free; that no law of compensation could adequately 
indemnify them; that their liability to damage under the existing 
law is ruinous; that their business cannot be carried on unless they 
enjoy a concurrent right with the landlords to kill the rabbits. How 
is it to be denied that this is a case, quite as much as any of those 
which have been already mentioned, for the intervention of law,—for 
a limitation of that so-called freedom of contract which means, in 
this case, so far as the relations of the tenant and the landlord are 
concerned, “ no compulsion, only you must ”’ ? 

As the Hares and Rabbits Bill is only a contributory instalment 
to the solution of the Game Law difficulty, so neither the Bill of 
Mr. Parnell, nor of Mr. O’Connor Power, nor of Mr. Forster, is a 
settlement in full of the Irish land question. Mr. Parnell aims at 
the suspension of evictions, and we are bound to add in a great 
degree at the payment of rent too, until the Government shall have 
had time to mature a Bill rendering the soil of Ireland easily pur- 
chasable in parcels of manageable size by the Irish peasantry. Mr. 
O’Connor Power proposes heavily to fine all landlords who evict their 
tenants for non-payment of rent from one end of Ireland to the 
other. The ministerial measure embodies a modified acceptance of 
this proposal, and may be described as an extension of some of the 
clauses of the Land Act of 1870. Whereas by the latter the Irish 
tenant was entitled to compensation for disturbance, on the con- 
dition that his rent had been fully and regularly paid, this condition 
is now, in the case of certain districts in Ireland, no longer to be 
exacted ; and any “disturbed” tenant within the area thus indi- 
cated will, until the effects of the recent failure of crops have passed 
away, be entitled to compensation for such disturbance, providing he 
can prove to the satisfaction of the county court judge that the non- 
payment of rent arises from the failure of crops, and that the rate of 
rent charged is unreasonable. The motive and the justification of 
this proposal are obvious. The new law assumes, or will assume 
in those localities in which it is to be operative, that the arrears of 
rent are the result of influences which the tenant could not control, 
and that a failure of crops is as much a providential visitation as 
blight or pestilence. It also provides for those cases which may 
conceivably occur, and in which an unjust and cruel landlord might 
take advantage of the present distress to evict undesirable tenants 

- who happened also to be a little in his debt, with less expenditure to 
himself than would be possible under the Act of 1870 even if they 
owed him nothing. 

This, with the exception of the extension of household suffrage 
to Irish boroughs, is the only really new measure that the Govern- 
ment have introduced in relation to Ireland. The Relief Bill is 
simply a carrying out of principles to which Ministers were com- 
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mitted by their predecessors. The late Government proposed to 
lend a sum of three-quarters of a million to all Irish landlords and 
local bodies who satisfied certain conditions ; the present Govern- 
ment discover that this sum is insufficient for the purpose, and 
they are about to advance another half-million. If it had been 
possible to dispense with any new legislative machinery, and simply 
to make the additional provision by inserting votes in the estimates, 
that course might well have been taken. But a new Bill was legally 
necessary, and hence the present supplementary measure. It will 
pass, of course, through committee without any serious opposition. 
The experiences of Mr. Forster’s little Land Bill will be of a very 
different and of a much stormier character. Short as it is, it will be 
resisted with the utmost determination and vigour in both 
Houses of Parliament for the same reasons that the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill will be resisted, and for reasons analogous to those 
for which the Burials Bill will be resisted. As the sentiment 
of property is touched in the one case, so is that of religion, 
or religious prejudice, in the other. Before any of these matters 
ean be fairly or finally dealt with, there is much of bigotry and 
much of fanaticism to be exorcised. The opponents of this legis- 
lation must understand what they do not understand now—that 
the tenure of material property and the profession of spiritual faith 
are in the presence of forces not necessarily hostile, but which 
require their presence to be recognised. In religion nothing more 
is asked than that the principle of liberty and equality shall be 
conceded in reality as well as in name. As regards property, the 
contention, which events are urging in so impressive a manner, is, 
that even the rights of landlords are limited by broad considerations 
of public utility and of responsibility to the multitude of their 
countrymen. However opprobrious the name with which this fact is 
labelled, the fact itself is unaltered. It may be called Socialism, 
but it has to be dealt with, and there is no good in holding up our 
hands with horror and shrieking with dismay. The rightful claims 
of landlords, whether on this or on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel, must be respected; but in Ireland there is the land 
question that has to be grappled with, and of this the fringe is 
only touched by the Compensation Bill of the Chief Secretary. In 
England the Game Laws demand revision not less imperatively, and 
it is of this revision that the first instalment is now forthcoming. 
Those whom the question most concerns will do well to meet it 
frankly, with the consciousness that the day of trifling and of evasion 
has passed. The business must be discussed in a serious and business- 
like tone, and not in one of pure frivolity. It is trifling with the 
subject in a fashion that may well excite contempt and disgust, 
to speak of the issues involved in the Hares and Rabbits Bill as 
touching nothing of greater importance than the pastimes of country 
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gentlemen and their friends—or even the commercial value of those 
pastimes, since country gentlemen find the sale of hares and rabbits 
so substantial an addition to their income. If the right to shoot 
game is a valuable one, farming is a profession in which much 
capital is embarked, and the agricultural area of the United 
Kingdom cannot be spoken of or treated as if it were nothing more 
than a huge pheasant covert. 

There is another subject, discussed in the House of Commons 
during the last few days, on which, in connection with those tenden- 
cies of the time that have been noticed above, a word or two may be 
said. The significance of the majority secured by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson for the Local Option motion is plain and simple. This 
majority means nothing more than that in the opinion of those com- 
posing it the time is ripe for a revision of the licensing system. On 
the precise character of the reform it is unnecessary to speculate. 
One thing is certain ; it will be a further enlargement of the system 
of popular and representative government. The present licensing 
body consists of the magistrates, who are in no way responsible to 
the ratepayers ; the new licensing body will consist of persons who 
are the direct nominees of the ratepayers. Thus, then, in the first 
session of a new Parliament, we may see that at three separate points 
popular pressure is making itself felt upon our national institutions, 
and the mode of their administration. In the departments of reli- 
gion, land tenure, and the liquor trade, the demand is strenuously 


made that expression shall be given to the convictions and the views 
of the greatest number. 


So far as the Eastern question and the general foreign policy of 
the Government are concerned, we have still to deal rather with pros- 
pects and possibilities than with realised results. The two most 
notable facts in the situation are the energetic efforts which the 
Government are making to carry out the unfulfilled portion of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and their successful preservation thus far of the 
European concert. The meeting of the supplementary Conference 
in the German capital for the rectification of the Hellenic frontier 
is a different thing from the accomplishment of this rectification, but 
it affords a fair ground of hope that effect will be given to the terms 
which have been unanimously agreed on, and the most striking feature 
of which is the cession of Janina to Greece. Again, though the 
question will not probably be discussed by the European dele- 
gates now sitting at Berlin, there is no doubt that Ministers are 
acting in perfect accord with France, and we believe we may add 
with Austria and Germany, in regard to Montenegro. In the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey the condition of affairs is less satis- 
factory. The state of the inhabitants of Armenia, Mussulman and 
Christian alike, is deplorable. They are bitterly disappointed 
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by the non-fulfilment of those promises of beneficent intervention 
which an occupation of Cyprus was thought to hold out. Sir Henry 
Layard tells us that “ Russia is taking advantage of this feeling to 
induce the Armenian populations to turn to her for help and pro- 
tection, and to prepare the way for future interference in Asiatic 
Turkey and further annexation of territory.” He adds that as a 
direct consequence of this, a formidable insurrection against the 
Turkish Government might at any moment break out, not only in 
Asia Minor, but in Arabia. More significant still is it to hear that 
the Sultan, in the opinion of our late ambassador at the Porte, shows 
less disposition than formerly to act upon the advice tendered 
him by England and the other Western Powers. “The persons 
about him,” writes Sir Henry Layard, “have succeeded in inspiring 
him with a profound distrust and suspicion of England. They have 
induced him to believe that her occupation of Cyprus, the nomination 
of English military consuls in Asia Minor, the interest she shows in 
the Armenian population, and her peremptory demands for the 
introduction of reforms into Asiatic Turkey, are so many proofs of 
a design of annexing his Asiatic territories.’ Such is one of the 
direct consequences admitted by Lord Salisbury’s own ambassador of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. The machinery of reform cannot be 
put in action in Armenia without the Sultan’s consent, and this is 
what he will not give. “All his Majesty’s formal and solemn 
pledges to England,” we are told, “to introduce reforms into his 
Asiatic territories for the just and impartial government of those 
populations have been violated.” The English officers of gendarmerie 
have not received their pay. None of the European judicial 
inspectors whom the Porte pledged itself to nominate have been 
appointed. 

If we look at the present attitude of the Sultan by the light of 
past experience, and by the light also of the official papers recently 
published, from which we have just quoted, there are certain broad 
conclusions at which we may arrive. In the first place, speaking 
with special reference to Armenia, it is clear that if the European 
powers are not able to bring their collective influence successfully to 
bear on Turkey, Russia may intervene single-handed, and may not 
shrink from undertaking a war for the liberation of the oppressed 
populations of Asia Minor, as she did three years ago on behalf of the 
oppressed populations of the Balkan peninsula. In the second place, 
it is idle to pretend or to hope that we can do anything with the 
Porte unless we are prepared to resort to a good deal more than to 
moral pressure. There is nothing which Sir Henry Layard’s circum- 
stantial testimony demonstrates more conclusively than this. Unfor- 
tunately, it is the one point on which the text of Mr. Goschen’s 
instructions leaves us without any definite information. The repre- 
sentations which our extraordinary envoy is to make to the Porte 
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are of a friendly character. But if the Sultan has hardened his 
heart against Sir Henry Layard, will he place himself at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Goschen? It is true that Mr. Goschen is “not to fail 
to make the Sultan and his Ministers understand that their present 
careful abstinence from menace does not imply any want of earnest- 
ness or determination as to the course of policy which they desire to 
see pursued.” But how is he to succeed in doing this without not 
only the menace, but the actual demonstration of military force ? 
Are the English Government prepared to go as far as this in the 
event of the continued obstinacy of the Porte? We do not believe 
that they are. We donot believe that if the Sultan and his Ministers 
decline to adopt the recommendations of the Western Powers with 
regard to Greece or Montenegro, any more than with regard to 
Armenia, the British fleet will be ordered to enter the Bosphorus. 
If this impression is correct, it is manifestly very doubtful how far 
we may confidently expect to witness the execution of the at present 
unfulfilled clauses of the Berlin Treaty, equally in the case of Greece, 
Montenegro, and Armenia. 

The passing, by an immense majority, of the Bill which grants a 
complete and unconditional amnesty to the French Communists is at 
once a testimony to the far-reaching influence of M. Gambetta, and 
a sign that his authority will at no distant day be greater even 
than it is at present. M. Gambetta’s speech of the 21st of June is 
an exhaustive and unanswerable justification of the step which has 
just been taken. But as we have insisted in these pages, each 
month since the beginning of the spring, it is the feeling and con- 
viction of France itself that has forced the hand of the Government. 
It is M. Gambetta’s merit that he has known how to increase this 
feeling and conviction. It is not the defeat of M. Blanqui at 
Lyons which renders the Bill seasonable and safe; it is not the 
success of M. Trinquet in Paris which can be regarded as con- 
stituting any sufficient reason against it. The real reason why 
the exiled Communists can be trusted to return to their native 
country is that France is tranquil and satisfied. The period of 
active sympathy with those who took part in the burnings of Paris 
and the massacres of Satory has passed ; so, too, has that of resent- 
ment against the Government which ‘punished them. The Commu- 
nists have expiated their crimes by the sufferings of their banish- 
ment in New Caledonia and elsewhere. There was nothing to be 
gained by letting the demand for their recall be periodically used as 
an election cry. It has been asked why the grace of plenary abso- 
lution should be conferred at a moment when there was no kind of 
agitation for it. The answer is clear and complete. It is precisely 
because the agitation had subsided that the amnesty was possible. 

June 25th, 1880. 











